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PUMP-AND-TUB DRAMA 


By CARLTON MILES 


OU must manage to introduce a real pump and two washing 
tubs,” adjured Vincent Crummles. “I bought ’em cheap at 
a sale. That’s the London play. They look up some new 
dresses and properties and have a piece written to fit’em.”” Nor can 
I resist the other quotation: “And when at last in the pump-and-tub 
scene, Mrs. Grudden lighted the blue fire and all the unemployed 
members of the company came in and tumbled down in various 
directions, the audience gave vent to such a shout of enthusiasm as 
had not been heard in those walls for many and many a day.” 

To each season its pump-and-tub month. Seventy-five years have 
passed since Mr. Crummles’ observations on the drama, yet certain 
producers still seek to beguile with the blue fires; the days of visual 
splendor on the stage solely for the sake of spectacle may be at an end, 
but some playwrights strive desperately to conceal barrenness of idea 
with mere theatre trick. In the last month I have looked almost in 
vain for a drama of new art impulse, if not new philosophic content. 

Plays are written to fit the limitations of the protagonist, to 
provide a wallow of emotion for the chief player—‘“she stood upon 
her head upon the butt-end of a spear, surrounded with blazing fire- 
works”—to revolve for weary acts around one situation, to decorate 
ancient balderdash with fresh tinsel. A healthful sign lies in the 
inertia of audiences that seldom vent “the shout of enthusiasm.” Mid- 
winter dramatists have fastened the ear to the wall of the boxoffice 
unheedful of those who pass in front of it and the spectator must find 
comfort in the actor’s interpretation. Here at least we are on solid 
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ground; surprising is the number of actors giving honest performanees 
in dishonest plays. 

The year has been rich in acting. To the pageant of the last few 
months—Louis Wolheim and William Boyd in What Price Glory, 
Pauline Lord and Glenn Anders in They Knew What They Wanted, 
much of Mary Morris’ portrayal of the farm wife in Desire Under 
the Elms, Lillian Foster in Conscience, Frank Morgan in The Fire. 
brand, Katherine Cornell’s Candida, Clare Eames’ Prossy and the 
over-argued Marchbanks of Richard Bird, Alfred Lunt in The 
Guardsman, the outspoken girl of Nydia Westman in Pigs, the 
Dinah of Helen Hayes in Quarantine—should be added the lively 
comedy interplay of Robert Armstrong as the pugilist and James 
Gleason as his trainer in that homely story of disrespectful title 
Is Zat So? The value of a long association in stock productions is 
revealed by these two comedians in the imagination, expert knowl- 
edge of pantomime, sense of flow in vocal response, uncanny instinct 
for gesture and the concealment of the effects by which they quicken 
these genre types. Their badinage is the exchange of the theatre, 
sharpened into something believable and beautiful. Both understand 
how to reflect an idea by means of the eye; the Armstrong jaw shoots 
out in determination when his partner is attacked; Gleason’s depre- 
cating manner changes to fatalistic resignation when fortune goes 
against him. Shift of mood is accomplished without obvious me- 
chanics; all the well-worn farcical devices are employed, but never 
are the actors caught in them. By their skill, apparently so simple in 
its method, a structurally weak play is lifted into something quite 
beyond its original intent. 

The Bernie Kaplan of Lionel Barrymore is another vibrant por- 
trayal, in Leon Gordon’s cheap melodrama, The Piker. In all the 
externals, Barrymore suggests the underdog who finds he has stolen 
$50,000 instead of $50. The keynote of the impersonation is exactly 
the cheap spirit of this mentally limited, trustful, sensual, boastful, 
sensitive Jew, and Barrymore sets it forth with a clarity that reveals 
the years of ancestral oppression which have gone into the making of 
the character. Had playwright kept pace with player the result 
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might have been a bitter truth, but Gordon has written a violent play 
of preposterous outline, its final act borrowing the O. Henry story 
of the man who sought arrest on a holiday, which O. Henry, in turn, 
had transcribed as comedy from the serious tale of de Maupassant. 
Kathlene MacDonell, disdaining customary theatricalism, plays 
with intelligence a part in Episode that an actress of greater warmth 
might have made glowing. Gilbert Emery, author of a truthful 
tale in The Hero and a popular one in Tarnish, in this play has re- 
turned to his earlier and better manner. He limits his appeal to 
people of comprehension, relying not at all on physical action but 
developing the best native comedy of manners since Langdon 
Mitchell’s The New York Idea. In relating an incident that de- 
velops into an event the author uses Ibsen’s form of past overshadow- 
ing present. The indiscretion of the wife with the friend is revealed 
through situations that might have had a happier plan for dis- 
closure than the purchase of jewels—less mere coincidence would 
have aided a smoothly built play. But once admitting the co- 
incidence, the handling of events is all in keeping with the quality 
which the author has chosen. No wild emotional scene marks 
the crisis of revealment. A husband, friend and wife sit in the 
comfortable chairs of the living room and discuss the entanglement 
in the manner of well-bred people, sophisticated people to whom 
manners are as important almost as morals. Interest fixes on the 
people themselves, on the clash of their mentalities seeking solution, 
not on the affair. The play may seem pallid, starting with unneces- 
sary slowness, but it describes a perfect arc, the conflict lying in the 
adjustment of these special characters to their situation. Few Ameri- 
can playwrights are happier in social comedy than Emery, who at 
least writes dialogue without apparent striving for elegance of lan- 
guage. With a memory of the many native comedies in which cor- 
rectness of setting and costume is emphasized to create the illusion 
of good breeding, while the characters speak the argot of busboys 
and barmaids on a holiday, gratitude rises for a playwright who 
shows discrimination enough to attribute reasonable language and 
behavior to his people. Save for a few infelicitous phrases and a 
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tendency to overwrite, Episode is drama from which palpable devige 
has been excised. Playing and direction aid the plan, Miss MacDon. 
ell setting herself well within the framework of the play, William 
Courtleigh giving plausibility to his quiet moments and only the aw 
thor once in a while defeating the purpose of his own work by cajol- 
ing the easy laugh. The single setting gives the impression of a room 
inhabited by pleasantly circumstanced and more or less conventional 
owners. The production is staged in the untheatric spirit of the 
writing by Melville Burke, whom I long have considered one of the 
few creative American directors. 

In Episode you have mating of mood; in Beyond, from the German 
of Walter Hasenclever, confusion. The most temerarious players 
might hesitate to attempt a drama in which only two characters carry 
a series of twenty-three scenes, and neither Helen Gahagan nor 
Walter Abel possesses the experience to assume the adventure suc- 
cessfully. The misguided experiment of producing this expression- 
istic drama at the Provincetown Playhouse was foredoomed to disas- 
ter. An inadequate translation added to the mournful display. 
Hasenclever has no more to say than the most objective of dramatists 
and he has chosen an easy form of writing in which there is less 
truth than pretense. The soul wailings of the woman who clung 
to the stranger and of the man who supplanted his dead friend as 
lover, with the shadow of the husband constantly between them, are 
not sufficient to maintain the pageant of interminable scenes. Only 
once have I seen the facets of expressionistic drama exactly united, 
in the film The Cabinet of Dr. Caligart. There the story, the setting, 
the acting were conceived with the same intention and carried out 
on exactly the same plane, the entire production achieving a 
unity which has been our best guide to the real aim of the Expression- 
istic in the theatre. Even compared to Masse Mensch as produced at 
the Volksbuehne in Berlin, Beyond is bungling. Miss Gahagan, a dec- 
orative actress with a limited knowledge of gesture, acted exceptionally 
well for one so short a time on the stage, overtopping the formal, 
monotonous and passionless manner of Walter Abel. Direction that 
wobbled with scenes from good to mediocre availed the players 
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Jo Mielziner, fresh from solving the technical dif- 
ficulties of the scene in the opera box in The 
Guardsman, has designed two simple and effective 
settings for Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, which the 
Actors’ Theatre has produced with distinction. 
Here, Mielziner provides a highly satisfactory 
studio for Ekdal, in which the skylight affords in- 
teresting indirect lighting. Old Ekdal’s strange 
hunting grounds are reached by the central door. 
Dudley Digges and Clare Eames have directed 
this gripping tragedy. The cast, which will some 
day be interesting to remember because of its fine 
ensemble playing, includes Blanche Yurka as Gina, 
Tom Powers as Gregers Werle, Cecil Yapp as Old 
Ekdal, Warburton Gamble as Ekdal, and Helen 


Chandler as Hedvig. 














Director, actor, and author combine to make of 
The Last Laugh one of the phenomenal films of 
cinema history. Carl Mayer, author of The Cabi- 
net of Dr. Caligari, supplies a simple character 
study of an old porter who glories in the gilt of 
his uniform and the importance of his position at 
the front door of the Atlantic Hotel only to lose 
both uniform and position because of his age. The 
story is so well told by the acting of Jannings and 
the direction of F. W. Murnau that no subtitles 
are necessary and the action can be revealed by the 
independent medium of the camera alone. Through 
these effectively silhouetted folding doors, Jannings 
is seen leaving his great coat, and his braid, his 
pride, and his life, for humbler ‘service in the 
basement. 
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Emil Jannings, seen here ‘in the tragic moments 
when he is sent below-stairs as an attendant in the 
wash-room. Without the aid of voice, and relying 
entirely upon pantomime, Jannings reveals the pos- 
sibilities offered by the screen to the actor equipped 
with complete technical control, and able to shade 
and paint a character study so as to save it from 
monotony. 
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Some of the most finely edged and richly comic 
team playing of the season is to be found in I[s Zat 
So? a comedy written by James Gleason and Rich- 
ard Tabor, dealing with a lightweight boxer and 
his manager who stumble into work as footman 
and butler in a Fifth Avenue home. Here Rob- 
ert Armstrong as “Chick’’ Cowan, the Champion 
of Brooklyn, sits in dejection just outside of Cen- 
tral Park, watching James Gleason as “Hap” Hur- 
ley, his manager, read the “want ads’”’ at the be- 
ginning of the play, after “Chick” has missed a 
hundred dollar purse by defaulting a match to save 
a lady in an accident. 











PUMP-AND-TUB DRAMA 

nothing and they became separate entities, missing entirely the sense 
of playing together, most difficult of all arts to acquire and most 
necessary to this play. Line, pause, fluidity were absent. The highly 
imaginative settings of Robert Edmond Jones, in his best spirit, with 
the slender doors placed before the blue of the cyclorama, were 
harmed in spirit by being joined to such material objects as tele- 
phones, tables and obviously practical furnishings. Except in the first 
scene, where the curving arm chairs seemed in complete accord with 
the set, foreground mocked background and acting flouted both. 

Not until we hold the vision and the organization that will enable 
us to keep players banded together for seasons as the Provincetown 
group is trying to do shall we have more than sharply individual- 
ized portraits in our representations. The attempt of Miss Gahagan 
and Mr. Abel, although it failed by reason of their inexperience and 
the poverty of their material, was at least ambitious in the right 
direction. 2Lo them should go more sympathy in failure than to Jane 
Cowl, who saw a showy acting part in the turgid mess, The Depths, 
and abandoned all the nuances of her talent for a florid fling at the 
broader spaces. The Depths is decidedly pump-and-tub stuff. In 
these days of shouting the simpler-syllabled epithet from the stage, 
something very old-fashioned clings to the moaning, “I am a prosti- 
tute.” We have progressed too far in the last decade not to perceive 
at once the rubbishy quality of this play. No one can believe Miss 
Cowl’s heroics any more than he can believe in Hans Mueller’s 
‘theory that the woman of no virtue must return to her own level, a 
feat accomplished in the present instance by resorting to the primer 
list of stage tricks. Anna’s suicide was the absurd moment of the 
play; beyond the window you visualized Miss Cowl picking herself 
up from the well-stuffed mattress and dusting her gown preparatory 
to a gracious curtain call. Buta jaded audience withheld the plaudits 
and stalked dismally from the theatre. The actress filled the clamor- 
ings of the situations but failed to connect them by any minor 
emotions. Jessie Ralph as the blowsy keeper of the bagnio seemed 
more authentic. 

The subtleties of acting spurned in The Depths are the beginning 
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and end of the art of Grace George. As the adaptor of Paul Ge. 
raldy’s Si Je Voulais, which now bears the bald title of She Had to 
Know, Miss George must have understood the puerility of the result, 
but she so informs the principal character with the touch of comedy 
that Gerry is a veritable portrait. The entertaining idea of the 
woman who desires to know if she has lost her appeal for other men 
than her husband finds expression in a delicate and pungent scene 
played gaily by Miss George and Bruce McRae. After this the story 
turns from its high comedy beginning to a farcical conclusion, never 
again reaching the level of this episode and remaining a Gallic tale 
with New York trimmings. Save for McRae, whose explosive 
utterance suits the husband’s character, the actors in the cast played 
in a spirit of heavy jocularity that tore holes in the fragile piece. 
Eric Dressler is the actor to whose sincerity of purpose and clear- 
cut portrait a crude comedy called Out of Step owes its life. The 
play, which is the first work of A. A. Kline, has something to say re- 
garding our syncopated minds. It is written in staccato manner, 
paralleling our popular tunes, and tells of a youth whose dancing 
finally led him to be a band conductor. The playwright pleads that 
such a profession may be more important than that of a business man 
in the mid-west department store in which he incarcerates Bud for 
the second act. The staccato manner is part and parcel of the Dress- 
ler method, the young actor playing with an earnest lightness, a men- 
tal vibration that in spite of his tendency to vocal fortissimo makes 
Bud ingratiating. Out of Step, on the surface pump-and-tub, is 
more vitalic than its clumsy appearance indicates, even James 
Forbes’ sound direction failing to disguise the holes in the writing. 
It is commercial treatment of the same theme as Processional and is 
far better entertainment than such a dreary farce as Hell’s Bells ot 
that unfortunate obstetrical comedy The Stork, with a stolid Anglo- 
Saxon cast plodding through the nasty merriment Ben Hecht 
wrenched from the Hungarian of Lszlos Fodor. Watching Eric 
Dressler in his character part is to be preferred to watching Marjorie 
Rambeau’s skill wasted on that moral tract, The Valley of Content, 
or the misguided attempt by Knowles Entrikin to reveal the life of 
the vaudeville performer in The Small Timers, although capable 
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treatment might have done much for this last play which inaugu- 
rated the Art Theatre at the Punch and Judy with an amateurish com- 
pany and worse direction. 

Something chill halos Elsie Janis, an actress who has labored to 
co-ordinate movement, presence, voice and interpretation, and who 
has perfected the task of disguising the effort. She gives vitality to 
her revue, Puzzles of 1925, and is ceaselessly blithe in her moments 
of mimicry. Her training in the French theatre shows in the cer- 
tainty with which she executes each manoeuvre. Vocal tones are 
uncannily like those of the celebrities she imitates as she goes along, 
singing, dancing, or sticking the stiletto of understanding into some 
favorite. Only when she must be herself does the scheme fall to 
pieces. In those moments you are not conscious of Elsie Janis as an 
individual but of a composite personality that suggests nothing but 
Miss Janis impersonating another actress who, in turn, might be 
imitating Elsie. 

This fate, however, is not that of the actor who is concerned with 
making a part live by direct interpretation. In even the slightest of 
the month’s endeavors may be felt a groping toward a newer design 
in acting. In work such as Eric Dressler’s, where the creation of 
character is of chiefest concern, the old manner of full-voice, with 
the actor facing his audience and hammering a point home, is aban- 
doned. The approach is sometimes too naturalistic. Kathlene Mac- 
Donell in her present performance frequently is willing to be the 
part she is playing rather than to seem to be it. When she allows her 
last syllables to trail off into nothingness, Miss MacDonell may be 
duplicating to perfection what a person, similar to the part she is 
acting, would really do in life, but she is not interpreting through 
the medium of the theatre’s own terms. Often, as in the case of 
Walter Abel, though the actor “feels his part,” and understands it 
intellectually, he is unable to express it, to let it come out of his com- 
prehension and take form through the actor’s tools. But during this 
month vitality of a certain kind has come to the New York theatre. 
It has not come from the playwrights with the exception of Gilbert 
Emery. Nor has it come from the producers, who have been largely 
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content with the pump and tub in production. It has come from 
the actors, who, in varying ways, have brought life to dead dra 
and illusion into the theatre through the independent force of their 
own playing. 





How definitely Eugene O'Neill had his setting for Desire Under the Elms in 
mind may be judged by these four sketches of the Cabot farmhouse which 
were in the script of the play Robert Edmond Jones worked from in making 
his own designs for the Provincetown production. The stone wall, the 
exterior of the house, the four rooms revealed by segments taken off the 
front of the building, and the position of the elms are all clearly indicated. 
It is interesting to see what Jones changed in the way of detail and added 
in the way of his own art to translate these sketches into terms of the theatre. 
The side porch disappeared in the actual production, because of the size of the 
Greenwich Village Theatre stage, and the elms took on a definite quality of 
symbolic suggestion. 
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Charles Vildrac, whose S. 8. Tenacity was seen here 
some seasons ago, is another author who has turned 
designer. Above is Vildrac’s sketch, which he calls 
“the author’s conception” of the first act setting for 
Michel Auclair, produced at the Provincetown 
Playhouse, and from which Robert Edmond Jones 
worked in making his own designs for the same 
setting. Vildrac, not relying on his stage direc- 
tions to make his picture clear, deserts his pen for 
a brush to indicate the definite French quality he 
desires in the Catelain garden of this pre-war idyll. 
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How Max Beerbohm saw the preparations for the 
International Theatre Exhibition which was held 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, in 
1922, as seen in a sketch which has just been added 
to Martin Hardie’s fine theatrical collection at the 
same museum. Gordon Craig, the younger, is 
flanked by Martin Hardie on the left, and Gordon 
Craig, the elder, on the right. The three of them, 
under the generalship of the younger Craig, are 
engrossed in the problems of hanging designs and 
placing models. 











THE ART OF DIRECTING 


By STARK YOUNG 
EXTREME TYPES 


N THE course of stage history the director has borne a varied 
name and a more varied relationship to the theatre. He has 
sometimes been the owner of the play, sometimes an actor from 

the company, sometimes the regisseur, or director of the entire pro- 
duction in all its parts, sometimes the producer or actor-manager. 
But whatever the problem of the regisseur, or producer or actor- 
manager may be elsewhere, in our American theatre at present the 
director is the man with the script in his hand who stands behind the 
whole performance of the play, who to varying degrees prescribes 
what the interpretation shall be, what the actors shall do, and trains 
them to do it. He is the maestro, the coach, the general behind the 
rehearsals. 

The director is the artist who takes the drama as it is put into his 
hands and labors to re-create it in his own technical terms. And this 
drama when it is re-created into these terms becomes theatre and 
something that is different from what it was before. Directing is 
an art or it is nothing. 

There is no such thing as a play directed exactly as it is written 
any more than there is a landscape painted as it really is. In any art 
the material that goes to make up the work suffers a change before it 
becomes this work, and this change, this something added, derives 
from the artist working. In Cordt’s Ville D’Avray the material was 
the landscape of trees, atmosphere and light, the medium was the 
paint. In Houdon’s Voltaire the material was a body and the char- 
acter in that body, the medium the marble. The dramatist’s material 
is men, life, experience; his medium the dramatic form. In the art 
of the director the drama itself is the material, and the actor in the 
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midst of the audience and the designer’s décor is his medium. [t 
follows that when a drama emerges from the hands of the director 
it has undergone a restatement of itself, a translation into the terms 
of the theatre, and the importance of the thing added will measure 
the importance of the director. 

At one extreme in directing is the virtuoso. He takes the play into 
his own hands and does with it what he chooses, twists it, makes it 
his own. He may go the limit in violating its quality, in forcing 
it to his own ends. 

At the other extreme is the director whose aim is to carry out 
entirely the dramatist’s idea. If the play is bombastic he makes his 
rendering of it bombastic, where it is cold he will be cold, where it 
is barren he keeps it barren, and so on; he covers nothing, he tries 
to discover and to restate in theatre terms the play’s essential charac- 
ter and the style that expresses this character; to every element in 
the play he means to give its special quality and intention. 

Both these types of directors are artists. If one appears more 
sharply than the other to be an artist it is not because of his method 
but because what he creates is better or worse. It is a difference in 
degree, not in kind. We may prefer a performer who tries to play 
a concerto as closely as he can to what is written rather than one who 
sweeps it out of itself to his own mood and will. But in the end 
what finally decides the question as to whether or not either of the 
performers is an artist is the thing created. With Liszt, Schubert may 
become not only the material that Liszt interprets but also the 
material from which he creates something violently his own. The 
virtuoso director at his peril does what he wills in directing a play. 
He may be a good artist or a bad, according to the result that he 
creates, but he is an artist. The result must judge itself. The original 
drama may almost disappear before such a director has done with it, 
but conceivably at least we may be willing to forget it quite in order 
to possess the new creation, as we are willing to forget in El Greco 
the likeness of trees in order to achieve El Greco. In the theatre 
the trouble, however, with the virtuoso lies in the fact that there will 
always be few directors who have as much to give us as have the 
plays that they direct. The result so seldom justifies the means. 
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Great talents like Gordon Craig may do what they like with a 
play, and risk the outcome. Gordon Craig might take Othello, for 
example, and change it into what as a whole it but slightly could be, 
or read into it something that it scarcely contains at all, and yet 
create for us a result magnificent in itself. Or he might lift one ele- 
ment in the play to an importance out of all proportion to the whole 
of it, and by doing so illumine and dilate forever the region that 
Othello can express. A dozen Gordon Craigs bringing to bear on 
Shakespeare’s tragedy this radiant distortion and dilation in twelve 
different aspects might increase twelve times Othello’s radiance and 
scope. But Gordon Craigs are rare. And we are apt to feel that 
anyone so determined to say what he has to say rather than what 
the dramatist intended should let the play alone and write another 
for himself. 

The kind of director at the other extreme from the virtuoso would 
by some persons be rejected entirely as a creative artist, to use a phrase 
that is often heard but that makes no sense, since an artist is an artist 
only in so far as he is creative. To reply to that we may best aban- 
don the comparison between the director and the play he uses and 
El Greco and the trees that go into his painting of a landscape. Shall 
we say rather a director and the play that he presents and an or- 
chestra leader and his rendering of a Beethoven Symphony? In this 
case what comes to the artist is already established, as was not so 
with the landscape; something is already created. The score 
is ready to his hand. Into it the artist, working in his own terms 
strives to imbue life and so create the symphony. If every instru- 
ment in the orchestra rendered exactly the score written for it we 
should still not have the symphony created. Not in nature, ideas or 
art is there any truth that is ready and expressed and the same; it is 
restated in every man that experiences it and as significantly as the 
observer is significant. No director can give us a play as it is, how- 
ever faithful his intention may be and however great his ability to 
carry out his intention. His ideal may be a fine one; he strives to 
disappear and to leave the play exposed and expressed, to achieve a 
style that is an invisible medium, like a laboratory glass that reveals 
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the delicate processes of an experiment. But he remains the artist by 
whose creation this style and revelation may arrive. ; 


MUSIC AS A BASE 


The relation among ideas, remarks, events and emotions in a play, 
how they follow one another, how they dispose themselves together 
and so reveal the play, is expressed, so far as concerns their precise 
meanings and the definite things they have to say, in words and ac- 
tions. Beneath them all lies the main body of the play. The exact 
observation that Hamlet has to make on his own failure in the power 
to act is expressed when he says— 


“Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave 
That I, the son of a dear father murdered, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a-cursing like a very drab, 

A scullion!” 


When we see Pirandello’s hero daub paint on his face and put on 
the robes of Henry of Canossa, we know exactly what theme and 
disguise his plan has followed. 

But these are more special and particularized elements of a drama. 
In the whole of the play there is the emphasis of one part compared 
to another, the mass is stressed heavily here and lightly there accord- 
ing to its importance in the whole. One speech leaps out from an- 
other, propelled by the inner conflict beneath them. One speech is 
distant from those near it because it arises from meditation in the 
speaker or from his continuous habit of thought. One speech is ready 
in the speaker’s heart before the thing it seems to answer has been 
said, its lips were on the other’s lips ere they were born. The pulse 
or beat of a line or a speech or a scene is here quick, there slow; the 
emotion or thought exhilarates, it retards. All these are a matter 
of pure relationships. Beneath the particular situation, the particu- 
lar thought, reactions, deeds, every play can be reduced to this ab- 
stract basis. Every play has this abstract pattern of values. On this 
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side it is for the most part closely connected with the art of music. 
A director can best study the layout of a play as if it were a musical 
composition. 

Music, as everyone knows, is of all arts, except architecture, per- 
haps, the most ideal. That is to say, music does not involve imita- 
tion or concrete instance or definite concept; its region is pure to itself. 
Music is the beautiful eternity, the idea, the essence, the general qual- 
ity. In sum, to take an example, where Hamlet can only say to us 


“T have that within which passeth show” 


music can put us into the very state itself out of which this poetry or 
our tears arise. The matter of emphasis, themes and characters and 
events, the speed, the vocal tone rest all fundamentally and essentially 
on a base of music. The relation of the stream of points equidistant 
from one point is a part of the truth of a circle, an abstract thing. The 
height of a tower is a part of its idea. The quiet of the vowels and 
the contemplative measure in one of Virgil’s pastoral verses is as 
much its truth as is the precise thing said in words, and to forget this 
is to forget the nature of art. To forget this is like saying that a 
madness to kill is expressed or conveyed in a remark stating “I am 
going to kill you” rather than in the eye and the onward rush of the 
murderer. The length, the beat, the duration of a speech in a play 
is a part of its idea. The time between two speeches is a part of 
their meaning. The tempo at which a cue is taken and the tone of 
the voice are as much—and often far more so—the truth of a speech 
as the more exact and limiting words that are said. When Othello 
says 

“Never Iago, like to the Pontic Sea 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 

Ne’er keeps retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontic and the Hellespont; 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, 

Till that a capable and wide revenge 

Swallow them up.” 
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the main truth of the outburst, the sheer fact that it is an outburst 
even, is conveyed by a tremendous current in the declamation, by the 
vocal tone and flood of sound rather than by the special concept in 
each and every phrase. And unless this outline and rhythm is estab. 
lished, the speech breaks down into something of forced images and 
elaborate if not false details. 

When Marchbanks, with the poet’s insights, says to Prossy, of the 
arid, hot heart and bitter, drab profession, that he can see nothing in 
Morell but words, pious resolutions, and asks if it is possible for a 
woman to love him, and Prossy, after trying to evade the question, says 
“Yes,” it is obvious that except for her mere acknowledgment of a 
fact, the whole moving truth must lie in the time she takes before she 
speaks and in the tone of her voice. The Hopkins production of The 
Deluge, very interesting in its intention, wore out long before the 
end because in this situation, where a group of people, shut in by 
the flood and faced with death, show reformations and candid fires 
not usual with them and later, when safety comes, revert to their 
daily selves, the more or less dramatic repetition in the scenes de- 
pended for its point on a variation in tempo which was not achieved. 
And, finally, in the case of individual actors it is their time sense, 
their sense of the exact moment for a cue, a speech, an answer, that 
does as much as anything else to engage the audience’s attention with 
its constantly fresh vitality and surprise. 


VISUAL MUSIC 


There is an element, of course, in the performance of a play that 
speaks entirely to our eyes. When the director begins to consider the 
expression of this aspect of a play he may wisely study every part 
of it as a set of pure relationships, a kind of visual music. He can 
study as he might a symphony what is the essential idea of a play 
and what groups, motions, positions, will most help in expressing 
through the eye what the other dramatic mediums are expressing 
through our other faculties or channels of perception. He can define 
those lines and masses on the stage, and then subordinate what 1s 
secondary and omit some of the confusion of empty or extraneous 
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movements. He can study a scene for its last, fundamental idea or 
characteristic and try to find what line, what visual quality, will 
most express the essential idea of the scene, and can employ that 
line as something in itself expressive. And he can seek to establish, 
what is most important of all these, the visual continuity of the scene, 
its living rhythm in our eyes, from the time it begins till it ends. 


THE DIRECTOR’S MEDIUM 


Granted a clear or important idea for the play that he will present 
and the means and ability to carry it through, the director has still a 
problem like that of any artist, who for the prosperity of a work has 
to consider what tact and judgment he will use to achieve the right 
relationship between the work and the public. There is a point 
beyond which if an artist carries his idea he will lose the sympathy 
of his public and so defeat his own end, which is to express his idea to 
them. On the other hand, too much consideration of his public may 
prevent the artist’s going far enough to reach the point at which his 
idea will get itself expressed. In every art some concession is ob- 
viously unescapable; music, for instance, has to be loud enough to 
be audible; the musician must concede at least that much to his 
public. But in general, as an artist you may choose to trim your sails 
in order to arrive at your wished-for port, or you may choose to miss 
the temporary destination or success and instead to stretch the bounds 
of your art, to chart new seas, to sight new forms, new possibilities 
for expression. You take your choice at your peril and according 
to your own nature. 

But the artist directing in the theatre has to remember that the 
theatre is essentially an impure medium. It consists not only of what 
is on the stage but of the audience in front. The director will have 
to make an imaginative choice and proportionment of parts, so as not 
to leave out the audience from his creation. However prophetic or 
illuminating the stage end of his creation may be, if the audience is 
not rightly involved in it, the creation suffers, as might be the case 
with a pianist who insisted on pouring water into the instrument for 
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the sake of some future aquatic scale but failed of any sound or any- 
thing besides his strong idea or inspiration. The director has to cop. 
sider what effect he most seeks, what is the truth that he would mogt 
express. When this is found he must relate every detail to it, taking 
his choice as to how far he is creating for a complete present moment 
and how far for future innovation or extension. A thing admirably 
right in itself may, when the audience sees it, jump out of the frame 
and distort the whole picture. An unwelcome detail, however true 
in itself, may either wreck the truth of a whole scene or send it toa 
thrilling pitch. To say what has never been allowed said on the 
stage, what has been more or less banned as crass or outrageous, may 
swamp the play or may double its expressiveness. The director may 
take whatever chance he likes, but he has to work in all the elements 
of his art, the play, the actors, the audience. 


RESTATEMENTS OF PLAYS 


When a play is new, hot from the author’s forge, it may be taken 
as written for its own time, its idea as stated for the dramatist’s own 
generation. The director’s business is an interpretation of it in 
theatrical terms. But when there is a play to be revived, a few years 
or some centuries from its birth, the director’s problem takes on 
another shift in restatement. 

In so far as a play was ever a work of art it was a living thing. 
Within his dramatic form the dramatist arrested and found a right 
body for a section in the stream of life. Life may be said to rise and 
fill for a moment such a form. But the very essence of life as dis- 
tinguished from the dead is this streaming, this ever-changing cur- 
rent of it. The living content, no longer wholly arrested in this form, 
goes on with its stream and is not to be distinguished from it. The 
form without the content is empty and dead. In the history of an 
art the process toward degeneration, and through and past that to a 
new summit of excellence, a new epoch, consists of two courses. 
First, there is the survival of the form with less and less of the sus- 
taining life that once brought the form into being; this is the so 
called decadence of an art. Second, there is the progress of a new 
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quality of life needing its body and moving toward a form that will 
contain and express it. 

In Euripides’ Bacchae, Dionysos, the god of ever-springing life 
and enthusiasm and ecstasy, could not be bound; prison bars, fetters, 
no obstacle had power to hold him fast. Only the forms of his own 
passion and of his own thought and his own motion could contain 
his divine life. 

Pirandello, for the modern theatre, has dramatized this idea. The 
theme in Pirandello’s work is the dualism between Life on one hand 
and Form on the other; on the one hand Life pouring in a stream, 
unknowable, obscure, unceasing; on the other hand forms, ideas, 
crystallizations, in which we try to embody and express this ceaseless 
stream of Life. Upon everything lies the burden of its form, which 
alone separates it from dust but which also interferes with the un- 
ceasing flood of Life in it. In Henry IV this man who has taken on 
a Form, a fixed mask in the midst of changing Life, remains in it 
until the moment when his passion and despair and violent impulse 
send him back into Life. But only for a moment: the impetuous 
violence of the Life in him expels him into his masquerade again: in 
his tragic struggle between Life and Form, Life is defeated, Form 
remains. —To many a play, when it is revived, comes such a fate as 
this of Pirandello’s hero. The life in the play is defeated, the ironic 
form remains. 

The performance of a play at the director’s hands is not a mere 
matter of the written text. Its truth can arise only from the com- 
bination of this text as it stands, plus the audience for whom it is 
given. In so far as a play is alive the living element in it is an im- 
palpable, on-running, delicately perilous reality on which an allusion 
of permanence has been imposed by its form. The life in Macbeth 
seems to be permanently expressed by the play as we read it, and this 
might seem equally true for a performance of it. But this, in fact, 
is not the case. There are academic phases, obviously, that may be 
interesting in themselves. As history of literature, as poetry, as 
Shakespearean tragedy, it may, if you choose, possess an interest. 
But this is just the point at which we most need the director’s imag- 
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ination, the genius in him for re-creating the play in the necessary 
new terms. That side of Macbeth that is a living thing, that speaks 
to the life in us and arouses a response from it, and fecundates and 
increases the volume of that life, must be restated in every revival— 
and I may say indeed at every performance—of the play. The life 
in this play is not a fact, it is not a fixed and permanent statement, 
it is an ever-changing reality, unconfinable and in ceaseless flux, but 
real. The sixteenth-century Macbeth of Shakespeare derives from 
an earlier and more primitive base. It has beneath it such an element 
of shock and terror as is to be found nowhere else in drama. This 
primitive quality Shakespeare restated in terms of the morality and 
the complex style of his own Elizabethan age, and lo, we have his 
Tragedy of Macbeth. And now in turn both this primitive quality and 
this Elizabethaness must be restated for us. Even if a director could 
discover every fact, every piece of business, exact reading, gesture, 
tone, of the first production of Macbeth and could reproduce them 
for us to the last jot, he would not necessarily convey to us the life 
in the play. He might give us only something beautifully curious, 
or antiquarian, or historic exhibitions in facsimile, but not Macbeth 
and its meaning to us. No, his business as an artist is to discover a 
rendering for Macbeth—which is his material—through his medium 
—which is first the actors and then the décor of his theatre—to 
discover a rendering of such a kind as will restate for the audience 
present the significance of the life of the play. There is no right 
way to produce Macbeth. It would be a comfort to think there was, 
to have something to rest upon, just as some right way of living would 
be a comfort. But the essence of being alive is a constant, perilous 
choice and a constant projection of imagination into living forms. 
A part of the truth of a Greek play is its distance from us in time. 
To be alive it has to be restated for us somewhat as its original ma- 
terial had to be restated in it. For us a part of a Greek play’s truth 
is its Greekness, with all that that may mean for us. In Restoration 
times a gentleman often carried a little bowl of gold or silver which 
he could take from his pocket and rest on the arm of his chair, and 
into it from time to time might spit. Moliére’s gallants did a smart 
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Alexander Tairov, at the left, has been a consis- 
tently virtuoso director at the Kamerny Theatre, 
Moscow. He is an innovator, passing restlessly 
from one experiment and manner to another. He 
set Phedre and Salome without attempting in any 
way to preserve the original flavor of the plays 
themselves, but hoping to inject by his cubistic treat- 
ment a contagious vigor to them which would re- 
state them for modern audiences. His productions 
of Chesterton’s The Man Who Was Thursday, 
and Shaw’s Saint Joan (Theatre Arts Monthly, 
Vol. IX, 203), show his fondness for structural 
effects and novel usage of levels. Nyemirovitch- 
Dantchenko, at the right, though obscured by work- 
ing with Stanislavsky at the Moscow Art Theatre, 
and considered merely as an administrator of its 
affairs, is in reality one of the most interesting of 
modern Russian directors. 
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Das Deutsche Theater 


Leopold Jessner, at the left, is the Uberintendant of the 
Staats Theater, Berlin. He is a virtuoso director, working 
toward a restatement of the classics it falls to his lot to 
produce and bringing a distinct and violent vitality to them 
by means of Jessnertreppen, which Kenneth Macgowan has 
paraphrased as “those crazy steps of Leopold Jessner.”  Jess- 
ner, working with Shakespeare, Schiller, Goethe, and Les- 
sing, employs steps to liberate action on his stage, and to 
symbolize the progress of the characters. ‘Though there is 
a strident quality to his work, there is too a real vigor that 
makes classics live for Berlin audiences of today. His pro- 
ductions of Grabbe’s Napoleon, Shakespeare’s Richard IIl 
and Othello, and Schiller’s Fiesco illustrate his characteristic 
approach to the plays he handles. Richard Weichert, at 
the right, is the intendant of the Frankfort theatre, and 
working with Sievert (see page 281 of this issue) also brings 
a virtuoso quality to the many plays he revives that makes 
them live for his audiences by stamping them with the mark 
of his own personality. He adds much of himself in trans- 
lating plays into terms of the theatre, often using ramps, 
as Jessner uses steps, to give sweep and gusto, as well as 
significance, to the movements of his actors. Both men, 
doubtless, have felt the influence of Reinhardt. 
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Coburn Courtesy of Mitchell Kennerley 


Richard Boleslawsky, at the left, formerly director of the 
First Studio of the Moscow Art Theatre, is now heading 
the Laboratory Theatre in New York. He prefers to work 
slowly, as he does with his pupils in their production of 
The Sea Woman's Cloak, watching the gradual develop- 
ment of the play, in a manner that is not usually allowed 
by the hurried conditions of our professional theatre. His 
direction is expert in the handling of masses, and in the 
elaboration of detail. He aided Reinhardt in training the 
crowds for the New York production of The Miracle, and 
worked alone in welding them into shape for its Cleveland 
production. Sancho Panza, in which Otis Skinner is play- 
ing, was directed with Boleslawsky’s characteristic finesse. 
Granville-Barker, at the right, though producing little now, 
was one of the first directors to experiment in many ways 
toward a new theatre. “Though most often remembered 
by his productions of Androcles and the Lion, A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, and The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife (incidentally Robert Edmond Jones’ introduction to 
the theatre), Barker worked in many other methods. He 
was among the first to advocate a round table discussion 
group during early stages of rehearsal. A playwright him- 
self, his approach as a producer to psychological drama was 
important in training actors unaccustomed to such plays to 
develop a technique with which to handle them. 
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Three American directors with different 
approaches to the theatre. Arthur Hop- 
kins, at the right, has been one of the bold- 
est of Americans in the theatre. Richard 
III, The Jest, Redemption, and What 
Price Glory are but a few of the successes 
he has achieved by his method of leaving 
the actors alone, and refusing to be a drill 
master. David Belasco, at the left, 
though under disfavor at present because 
of The Harem and Ladies of the Evening, 
is in reality “the dean of American pro- 
ducers.”” His many productions have been 
noted for a care, and an attention to 
details which has made of Belasco’s name 
almost a synonym for photographic realism. 
Robert Milton, below, follows Belasco’s 
example in attention to details, and excels 
in his faithful presentation of society 
comedy. None of these are virtuoso direc- 
tors according to Mr. Young’s usage of the 
phrase. 
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thing when they took a comb from their pockets and arranged their 
curls as they sat in a lady’s salon. But the director who wished to 
give us the quality of gallant gentlemen in his revival of these social 
comedies could not show us such details, they would defeat his ends 
and give us not elegance but only ugliness. These are simple in- 
stances but they illustrate the case. What in these particular instances 
needs most to be conveyed is the living thing, the permanent idea in 
them to which we respond; in sum, their elegance. At whatever cost 
this must be created or the moment is empty. 

The director’s revival of a play, then, is a form of creation, and 
in so far as this is not so, the play lies dead on the stage, a mere fact, 
the empty shell where once there was an engaging life. All compro- 
mise, change or emphasis in a new production of an old play can 
have but this one end, which is in a way to keep it alive. The extent 
to which the director preserves closely the play in its original shape 
or violates or distorts it, re-creates its essentials in new terms, or even 
forces it so that we hardly recognize it for the same play, may affect 
the success of his enterprise but it does not alter the principle in- 
volved. There are as many ways of doing Macbeth as there are 
generations of human life, and in its production the perpetual redis- 
covery of the body inseparable from its truth is the condition on 
which alone Macbeth is kept, not merely a matter of culture, but a 
thing that is alive in our experience. 


USE OF THE ACTOR 


When the director, as an orchestra leader might, has achieved 
through the actors under him the desired emphasis throughout the 
performance, the time values, the tone, and so on, he remains to be 
considered like any other artist making use of the means at hand. We 
may think of him as an artist in the use of his medium. 

Of late years there has arisen in the theatre a type of directing that 
proceeds on the basis of letting the actor alone. Up to the point of 
collision with the other players the actor can go his own way and 
almost unmolested in creating his role. The principle is to get good 
actors and let them go ahead. Up to a certain point this policy has 
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worked., But it has been a limited and often fatal method. Provided 
you get good actors and in cases where only one or two actors carry 
the whole burden of the scene and can perhaps work it out between 
the two of them, you may succeed. But in general the scheme is al- 
most as hopeless as turning a crew of sailors loose without an officer 
to run the ship. And, moreover, this method leads to a relaxation and 
laziness in the director himself. 

The other extreme in directing is an older and more tried policy. 
In it the one hand controls everything and everyone involved in the 
play, and not only controls the actor but dominates his conception of 
a role and the entire playing of it. Such a director, at such an ex- 
treme may even give the actor the tone, the gesture, the movement. 
He may, when he likes, make the actor an imitation of himself. Up 
to a certain point this method also has often worked. If we must 
choose, it is, on the whole, safer than the opposite extreme. Provided 
the director himself has ideas that are capable of making the play 
into something worthwhile and has the force or control to work the 
actors into his will, he may succeed. And the discouraging inferiority 
of the mass of actors seems to argue for such a tyranny. But it ob- 
viously throws away no little of the individual resonance of the actor. 
And it tends to mechanize actors and to make them stale. It gives them 
stage tricks where real invention is needed; it leads them toward a 
more or less passive exploitation of themselves. 

The necessity of the second method, the one controlling head for 
the performance, is plain. The whole scale of the play finally de- 
pends on that. The good element in the first method, the hands-off 
and let-the-actor-do-it school of directing, consists in the fact that at 
its best it allows the actor freedom to create and the possibility of 
succeeding in himself, of happiness in his own soul. It leads him 
toward becoming a better and better medium in which the director 
may work. The ideal directing combines the two methods. 

But of the actor as the medium there is more to say. As the me- 
dium in which the director works the actor may be thought of some- 
what as paint is thought of for the painter or marble for the sculptor. 
In every work of art the artist takes his material from nature or ex- 
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perience and translates it into his medium, creating in it, as he works, 
something that was not there before. His creation is partly in terms 
of his material and partly in terms of the medium employed. Our 
consciousness of the medium is a part of our perception of a work 
of art and of our pleasure in it. One among the many reasons why 
Velasquez is a great painter lies in the distinction with which the 
paint itself is a part of his work, the texture, the brush, the density 
of the painting medium and the color as well, are a part of the ideas 
that Velasquez’s pictures present. In Shakespeare at his best, along 
with the dramatic emotion and the thought, we have always a sense 
of words being employed, of sheer phrasing and diction, as a part 
of our delight. Something of the truth of an Egyptian statue is in 
the granite of it. 

In the director’s use of his actors it ought to be true that the more 
he can use in his scheme of the play the actor’s own thing, the better. 
The different truths of a great sculpture in wood and a great sculpture 
in marble will consist partly in the difference between wood and 
marble. It ought to be the fact that a certain deepening in the truth 
of an actor’s contribution to a play will derive from the actor’s getting 
his results in terms of himself, making up out of his own elements the 
result that he creates. This will allow a better chance for those explo- 
sive accidents that we call inspiration, those moments when the actor is 
carried beyond his own plan or clear intention. At such moments a 
certain unexpected contribution to the director’s creation may come 
from the medium itself, which may contribute to his invention, give 
him an idea. Many an architect has got a design, a motive, a form 
from some quality of texture, color or weight of the stone that he 
isusing. The limitations of marble may invite no little of the sculp- 
tor’s pattern. This might be called keeping the medium alive. The 
director brings the actors’ own truth to the creation of the larger 
truth that the director is after. 

If, for example, then, you have, as in Lenormand’s Les Ratés, a 
scene in which a crude black man is brought suddenly to the dis- 
covery of a corpse and cries aloud, it ought to be true that the first 
thing to do is to let the man make the cry himself, express his own 
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kind of emotion in his own kind of cry, and then to use all this so far 
as possible rather than to start by explaining the emotion and giving 
him a cry to imitate. If an actor, rehearsing for the storm scene in 
King Lear, feels a certain way in the part, the director may use this 
feeling as far as he can toward the creation of the feeling that he him- 
self wishes to express. He must believe that his actors are souls as 
well as bodies, and that the creation he seeks is composed of all our 
human elements. In sum, such a use of the actor medium by the 
director ought to be the means of keeping his performance alive in 
all its parts, as a good painter keeps the paint or a good sculptor keeps 
the marble alive in every inch of his surface. 


THE PATH TO SHOTTERY 


By CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


Over the fields to Shottery, fresh with a wet-green scent, 
The path leads through the haws and wheat, the path the Poet went. 


A skylark staying up too late is fearful to go home, 
And blades of grass begin to stir where little beetles roam. 


What was he musing on the path to twilit Shottery? 
What captive song was in his heart that struggled to be free? 


Did he know his little candle would forever throw its beams, 
Did he think the world would tremble at the beauty of his dreams? 


Or was the Poet wondering, as he chewed a blade of grass, 
[f he should walk that night with Anne or choose some Stratford lass? 
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THE LONDON SEASON 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


tenacity of its survivals. Both Our Betters and Saint Joan ran 

through summer to autumn, and although the latter vanished 
from town for a while, it will shortly reappear. Mr. Maugham’s com- 
edy, which pleased the public as much by its concessions to the senti- 
mental taste as by its airs of modern Restoration drama, has only just 
reached the end of a long run. The Mask and the Face, another 
survivor from the previous season, probably owed most of its success 
to Mr. Fernald’s adaptation, which converted it from Italian satirical 
comedy into cosmopolitan intellectual farce. These three plays were 
always at the head of the short list that might be recommended with 
a good conscience to the visitor to London; and it is noteworthy that 
they were almost the only pieces to withstand the rigors of an English 
summer. 

The autumn began with a boom in playgoing, thanks mainly to a 
slump in the Wembley exhibition. The first new play was Storm, or 
the Battle of Tinderley Down, a comedy by C. K. Munro, the young 
Ulsterman whose thoughtful and unwieldy dramas of world-politics, 
The Rumour and Progress, had been performed by the Stage Society 
in successive seasons. He was the author also of the boarding-house 
comedy, dt Mrs. Beam’s, which reached the regular stage owing to 
the opportunities it offered for original character acting. Storm 
proved to be another character comedy of fresh technique and shrewd 
observation. It had a lifelike air, with a critical quality that de- 
tached it from the plane of imitative realism. Going home in the 
omnibus one overheard conversations between people who relished 
it immensely; chiefly, one gathered, because “that awful woman” 
(the leader of the celibate forces in a stage battle of wives and spin- 
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sters) reminded them precisely of Miss So-and-So of their acquain- 
tance. They spoke maliciously of sending her to see it, and doubtless 
she went and relished it, too. Most of it was very small beer. Mr. 
Munro will write better plays; so far I find The Rumour his most 
distinguished work. 

In September came Fata Morgana, which needs no introduction 
to American playgoers. Greville Collins, the young impresario who 


presented it, was fortunate in his cast, and the success is mainly theirs, 
Tom Douglas compels the spectator to take part, emotionally, in a 
boyish experience. He gives the radiance of first love, while Jeanne 


¢ y t 


de Casalis gives intelligence and sensibility together. We respon 


to fine perceptions of the players’ feeling. When the same manage- 


. esented Francois de Curel’s Terre Inhumaine, under the tit! 
ment presented rrancois Ge Curels erre innhumeadaine, unaer the tite 
r ,¢ . . * 4 . ' fa 2 - ¢ ® . 
No Man’s Land, it was evident that some of the flavor of the original 


had been lost. Good melodrama—even intellectual melodrama—re- 


1 ] f 
i 


mained, but the salt of character was lacking. ‘J 


fove and war between a German princess and a French spy should 
have been first-rate stuff of the theatre, if nothing more; it actually 
became an affair of tense moments and an opportunity for the tre- 
mendous acting of Haidee Wright as the spy’s mothe 

Shall we speak of The Fool, by Channing Pollock, which has been 
chanting its carols in the ear of Christmas plavg Ll 1 nbet 
that it was evidently sincere—as sincere as its author, who stood on 
the stage wringing his right hand with his left, thanking everybody 
from the bottom of an overflowing heart, and comparing the Atlantic 


| 
lea an 2 ~~ SS Ee Pe ‘ . 7 ~~ nian 
Ocean with a teacup. Henry Ainley plavs the Messianic curate. and 


1 sc hh sc _ efinetionn ¢ “Ant < 1 nlatesé ] . if i, 2 
foes his best to lend distinction to rant and platitude. Jhe Fool was 
not the only religious drama of the autumn season in London. The 
x ee ee ee oe a } ” at oe - : . ] . ° alae 
other was Gui/ty Souls, by Robert Nichols, which made a fugitive 
appearance under the auspices of the Lhree fhundred Club. This 
aia, os oo eee ia . ns a ae ae 
play was more than sincere. Its passion took hold of the actors an 
CE Pa ee rn a a ee ae 
made the evening memoraDl!le, though gusts of rnet Ic ana Diasts 


sheer nonsense blew amid the spiritual tempest. 
Old English, by John Galsworthy, has been the outstanding play of 
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what may be called (without offense) the Roval-Academical scho 
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It is, indeed, a full-length portrait of a typical Galsworthian figure, 
the old chairman of a shipping company, whose adventures in the 
board-room and on the domestic hearth, legitimate and otherwise, 
form the action. The old ruffian gets himself into scrape after 
scrape, and he goes down at last, felled like a true British oak by 
a monstrous dinner crowned with port and old brandy. There is 
something epic, if not dramatic, in the crash. We are never deeply 
moved by this man, but he is in his way a giant, and a whole epoch 
of social history falls with him. Perhaps an epoch of dramatic his- 
torv comes to an end at the same time, for Norman McKinnel’s acting, 
superb of its kind, marks a crowning achievement in the realistic 
sense. 

Noel Coward’s The Vortex is a more interesting subject of which 
to write. Here is a young man’s play, and an actor’s play, in which 
the strong arm of satire is borrowed to support a drama of deep 
feeling. The fashionable drawing-room figures “swirling in a vortex 
of beastliness” inevitably suggest comparison with the characters of 
Our Betters. But the younger writer is the more forceful dramatist. 


- Set aes Cie tee eee ae — ‘hf — P ee SS oe. ee 
It is the sensitive interpretation of a youthful spirit that lends distinc- 


. To agvtow + the eaalsta vat « _ , . ararmre se tal sno 
tion to The Vortex, the reality of a personal experience is felt. There 
. : A @ % > . ] . . ' 7 ot 4 
is no sign that Mr. Coward is in the least conscious of general ten- 


dencies in the theatre. Huis technique might be the envy of any 
boulevardian Frenchman; his easy conversational wit has nothing 
but a certain idiomatic freshness to distinguish it from the work of 
a dozen other playwrights. And yet the piece is not only a work of 
promise, but a definite accomplishment. The little Everyman 
Theatre in Hampstead first discovered its merits. On the same eve- 
ning Sutton Vane, the author of Outward Bound, gave us a new play 
called Falling Leaves; but here was little more than small talk to fill 
the void of the eternal triangle 

On the western fringe of playgoing London, in the theatre of The 
Beggar’s Opera, is one of Mr. Nigel Playfair’s well-dressed recon 
structions of the eighteenth century in the shape of Sheridan’s The 
Duenna, with Linley’s music skilfully rearranged to the modern 
lded 


taste. The affair is slight, and pa with a good deal 


of fooling 
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in the vaudeville manner; but since there is no particular sanctity 
about Sheridan, it serves its turn well enough. Certainly there jg 
always style in Mr. Playfair’s decoration, and intelligence in his 
production. His influence begins even to be visible on the ordinary 
stage of musical comedy, that last stronghold of tasteless decoration, 
But the eighteenth century as a vogue and nothing more is becoming 
a little tiresome. The comic operas of our own day, with a score 
and a libretto to which we can listen with pleasure, cry out for Mr. 
Playfair’s handling. He should by this time have persuaded our 
wits and composers to write them. 

Three of the obstinate successes of the regular theatre are White 
Cargo, The Farmer’s Wife and The Pelican. The two first-named 
have already been seen in New York, and I will pass them by. The 
Pelican, written by H. M. Harwood and Miss Tennyson Jesse, owes 
a good deal to the parallel with a recent legitimacy suit in the English 
law courts. I found that it also owed too much to the theatre and 
too little to life, though it has emotional strength and a pleasant wit 
of observation. Mr. Milne’s light-hearted contribution to the season 
has been a little comedy, To Have the Honour, which was called 
To Meet the Prince until the Lord Chamberlain insisted upon the 
change. 

As for the irregular theatre, we have had a four weeks’ season of 
the Chauve-Souris and a longer spell of the Russian Ballet, the latter 
at the London Coliseum as a part of the variety programme. The 
absence of Massine’s original choreography is strongly felt in some 
of the new ballets, as well as in the older ones which bear his name 
but have been studied afresh without his direct supervision. On the 
other hand, the Ballet maintains its close co-operation with the 
younger European painters and musicians, and it has renewed its 
youth in Munich and Berlin as well as in Paris during the past year. 

The Phoenix began well with Ben Jonson’s Epicoene, or the 
Silent Woman; the remainder of its programme was outlined in 
these pages some months ago. Of the opening play of the Stage 
Society’s season, The Man with a Load of Mischief, designed by 
Aubrey Hammond and produced by A. E. Filmer, I will in modesty 
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say nothing; the comedy is shortly to reappear at the Haymarket 
Theatre. During the spring the Society will produce The Bright 
Island, by Arnold Bennett; The Colonnade, by Stark Young, and 
Raleigh, by D. A. Barker. There is some talk of a new Renaissance 
Theatre, to be devoted to producing old English plays in the Phoenix 
manner. 

As I write, at the end of December, comes Basil Dean’s produc- 
tion of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream at Drury Lane. Here is the 
summary of all that we have hitherto achieved in the composite art 
of the theatre. Mr. Dean knows that this is first and foremost a 
producer’s play, in which all the crafts must bear their part. He 
rightly refuses the counsels of the straightest sect of the Shake- 
speareans, who would people the bleak forests of “imagination” with 
the magic of literature alone. If he sacrifices some of the poetry of 
the work, that is one of the penalties of presenting plays in the vast 
fabric of Drury Lane Theatre. Mendelssohn’s music was inevitable, 
and is, upon the whole, harmonious in the larger effect. Fokine has 
arranged the ballets, which are somewhat cramped by the exigencies 
of the built-up scene—either thrust too far into the foreground or 
banished to some leafy hinterland of mounds and valleys. The 
scenery designed by Mr. George Harris is especially good in the 
quality of its protective coloring; the fairies are truly felt to be a 
part of the woodland, though the Puck (Hay Petrie) is frankly a 
German gnome—such a creature as might inhabit the pine-forests of 
Hans Andersen, but scarcely the English copse that Shakespeare 
planted in an Athenian countryside. In the cast are all the talents 
of the younger London stage, Leon Quartermaine, Edith Evans, 
Athene Seyler, Frank Cellier, Brember Wills, Allan Jeayes, Robert 
Harris, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies. The smart thing to say of the 
production is that it “goes baldheaded” to out-Drury the Christmas 
pantomime, and succeeds; but with all its faults this Midsummer 
Night’s Dream moves in the right direction. It is unwieldy, over- 


‘grown, sometimes florid; but it aims above the ordinary mark and 


represents a conscious effort. We shall look back on it as a notable 
experiment. 
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BUSINESS IN BIRMINGHAM 


ROM whatever place it is that myths come, there has come 
the myth that Barry Jackson of Birmingham is a rich busi- 
ness man, and that the Birmingham Repertory Theatre has 
grown and prospered on his cold, clear business mind and will and 
ample fortune. Rich Mr. Jackson must have been; far richer un- 
doubtedly than he is today, after long years of experiment in trying 
to make a city of big business love an Art Theatre. And generous to 
the theatre—with all the gifts he had. But you have only to read 
Bache Matthews’ “History” to find out, what anyone might have 
known in the first place, that Barry Jackson is a born man of the 
theatre, and that it is because he is an artist with personality and 
power and vision and talent and perseverance and intelligence and 
creative ability that there is a live theatre in Birmingham today. 
Once before we let ourselves be fooled by this business-man myth, 
when we believed that the Moscow Art Theatre throve on the silver 
wisdom of Nyemirovitch-Dantchenko, whose theatre gifts we have 
only slowly learned to recognize and to appreciate. Money alone 
never has made a theatre. In so far as any theatre is alive, it is as 
much a work of art as a painting or a poem, and can no more be cre- 
ated by the gold that pays for it than these can. So much for that. 
In the Appendix with which Mr. Matthews closes his very inter- 
esting and informing book, he gives Mr. Jackson’s record as follows: 
Jackson, Barry V.—Founded “The Pilgrim Players” 1907; founded 
(and built) the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, of which he is 
Director, 1913; productions include: The Clandestine Marriage, 
The Would-be Gentleman; Love’s Labour’s Lost, Twelfth Night, 
The Duenna, The School for Scandal, various children’s plays, and 
operas; designed scenery and costumes for most Shakespeare and 
eighteenth-century plays, and others; author of The Christmas Party. 
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In other words, in every part of the endeavor, from its beginning in 
amateur theatricals, almost twenty years ago, Mr. Jackson has, as 
founder, director, producer, designer and author, played an adventur- 
ous part. 

George Bernard Shaw supplements this account in the chapter 
which he contributes to Mr. Matthews’ book and in which, with his 
usual insight, Shaw divides the workers in the arts, not—as is usually 
done—into “amateurs” and “professionals,” but into “artists” and 
“the trade”; that is, into those who serve art because they love it and 
those who make art serve commerce because it pays. This is what 
Shaw says: “The lesson of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre is 
one that I have been learning since I was a small boy. It is that art 
is kept alive, not by the established trade in it, but by the desperate 
efforts of art-hungry individuals to create and recreate it out of noth- 
ing for its own sake. The atmosphere of Birmingham, where Mr. 
Barry Jackson set up his famous repertory theatre, could help Lim 
only homeopathically, by provoking a starving revolt against its deso- 
lating Philistinism. If any one had told me twenty years ago that I 
should one day write a cycle of plays as far beyond all possibility of 
performance in the beaten way of trade as Wagner’s Ring was in Ger- 
many in 1866, and that this theatrical monstrosity would be first per- 
formed, and promptly performed, in Birmingham, I should have 
marked off that prophet as the most extravagant lunatic in the world. 
But Mr. Barry Jackson not only produced Back to Methuselah, but 
took it in his stride. It would have been a convulsive departure from 
the routine of a trade theatre, but it was a normal incident in the Bir- 
mingham Repertory. The readers of this history already know that 
Mr. Barry Jackson had repeatedly done equally extraordinary things 
without getting the least credit for it, in opera and in revivals of the 
treasures and curiosities of which the dramatic literature of the eigh- 
teenth century is full. It will be seen also that Mr. Barry Jackson, 
though he took the talent he organized where he could find it, and 
was never dependent on the trade for it, was able to professionalize it 
to the extent of enabling it to live by its exertions in spite of the recal- 
citrance of the very demoralized playgoers of his city. He was also 
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able to build a theatre and carry on in a dignified environment. But 
in essentials he has been the creative manager, making a theatre of 
first rate artistic importance spring up in a theatrical desert.” All of 
this does not mean that Mr. Jackson is the only man of first-rate im. 
portance in the Birmingham venture. He would not be so big a man 
if that were true. John Drinkwater was associated with him from 
the earliest days. Paul Shelving the designer, A. E. Filmer the pro. 
ducer, William J. Rea, who came into quick fame as the English Lin- 
coln in Drinkwater’s play, are a few of the many names that Birming- 
ham has kept for itself and given to the world. 

One hundred and ninety-four plays have been produced at the 
theatre, forty of which had never been presented before, ten of which 
had never been presented in England, and many others, like Sheri- 
dan’s Duenna, which belonged to a dramatic past to which only artists 
could have given renewed life. 

More than a year ago, with as fine a record as this, the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre closed its doors because it could not find, in an 
English city of a million inhabitants, enough of an audience to fill it. 
The news that the theatre was closing immediately started a Civic 
Committee to action and it opened again in September with an audi- 
ence guaranteed. As a creative work, this theatre long ago 
established its place. As an adventure in civics, one in which the 
audience shares the pleasure and the responsibility with the Director 
and his company, the work of the theatre has just begun and the world 
is watching it. 





The Signet of the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre 

















A History of 





the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 


Barry V. Jackson’s design for The Rivals, Act 1, 
scene 1, as produced at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre makes an enlivening use of color to add to 
its simple compositional effects. The general tone 
is gray, warmed by a soft yellow light. The sky 
at the left is a pale blue green, against which the 
warm sepia of the half-timbering, the viridian of 
the barrel, and the magenta hangings on the line 
stand out in brilliant contrast. Balancing this 
violent color on the right is a table, with its pewter 
mugs, a bench, and a bright coach advertisement 
above it. 














Bondage, the Prologue to an allegory of man 
written and designed by Manuel Essman. Man 
and Woman are in the clutches of “a form which 
they cannot see, a grotesque symbol of degenera- 
tion, a hulk devoid of emotion, a force which tram- 
ples youth, conquers man, and stifles divine ecstasy 
—the Monster Control.” 
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Liberation, the Epilogue to Essman’s allegory of 
fate, with light shining behind the Monster Con- 
trol. Man and Woman, freed from his grasp, 
have climbed his long arms and stand tranquilly 
on his shoulders, silhouetted against strong light. 
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Karel Capek’s R.U.R. has become a favorite play 
for amateur dramatic organizations throughout the 
country, and has almost invariably brought forth 
interesting results in setting and direction. Above 
is a fine moment from a recent production made at 
Stanford University, California, under the direction 
of Gordon Davis, where effective and terrifying use 
of shadow accentuates the peril of Robot revenge. 





























RAPUNZEL 
A Play in One Act 


By ALTER BRODY 


Characters 


MALKA SOREL—a girl of about fourteen 
RIFKAH SOREL—her mother, about fifty 
SHOLEM SOREL—her father, about the same 


ScENE—The kitchen of a Harlem flat opening on a square yard walled 


on all sides with tiers of rising and descending windows. 
and crowded the room is well-kept and everything neatly arranged. 
On the table near the stove are two 


eral pots are cooking on the stove. 


loaves of dough, evidently waiting for their turn in the stove. 


Though small 
Sev- 


The wash- 


tub, whose top is covered with oil cloth, seems to serve as an extra table. 


A doorway leading into the other room to the left. 


right. 


Hall door to the 


Mrs. Sorel, a short, rather stout-looking woman of fifty, stands beside 
the wash-tub chopping fish hash in a large wooden bowl. 


Mrs. SOREL [in a tired, petulant 
voice, punctuated by her chop- 


per]. Malka! You hear me, 
Malka! 

MALKA [from the next room, star- 
tled]. I... me, ma? 

Mrs. Soret. Reading, reading. 
All the time she sits there 


smoothing those books they send 
her. Ai! what a crown for my 
old age. Malka! 

MALKA [from the other room, in 
a scared, shrinking voice]. Ye-es, 
ma 


Mrs. SorREL. Did 
hear of such a thing? 


anyone ever 
Only in 


Mrs. SOREL. 


The blind 
Eggs 


this crazy country! 
read with their fingers. 
hatched without hens. Horses 
ride in automobiles. Ai! Some- 
time I'll fall dead in my traces 
too, like that horse they picked 
up this morning. Then maybe 
I'll be freed from my load. 
MALKA [from the other room, in 
the same scared, shrinking voice |. 
Y-e-s, ma. 
If only she wouldn’t 
read so much... maybe the 
Lord would have pity on her, see- 
ing that she is blind and afflicted! 
But she, ever since they taught 
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her how to read again with her 
fingers . . . contented and happy 
as if she lacked nothing... 
back to the books like before, 
day and night, night and day. 
[Pauses a moment, then contin- 
ues furiously.] But talk to her! 
Talk to a brick in the wall! All 
she knows is that she’s blind, and 
need do nothing. And her mother 
.. . let her break her twisted 
hands chopping! Let her grate 
away her fingers on the wash- 
board, like horse-radishes. She 
must keep her fingers soft and 
delicate for caressing those books. 

MALKA [feels her way in, guiltily 
from the other room]. I wanted 
to... but you never let me. 
... Til... ([gropes for chop- 
per in her mother’s hands. ] 

Mrs. SoREL [contemptuously]. Go 
to! Go to! my industrious one. 
I don’t need your help. As long 
as there is some strength left, I’ll 
pull the wagon. Sit down, and 
I'll give you some soup. 

MALKA [relieved, edging back into 
the other room|. But I want to 


help you, mama... but I’m 
not hungry. 
Mrs. Soret. Not hungry! From 


what do you expect to. get 
strength from? Maybe from 
those books of yours. 

Marka. I... I’m not hungry. 

Mrs. SOREL. Sit down, sit down— 
no one is consulting you! [Ads 
Malka hesitates sullenly—with 
bitterness.| A heart of flint! 
... That’s right... punish 
your mother—punish her—the 
old nag! [Changing her voice 
into a pleading whine.| Malkale 
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. « « precious mine . 


: . . bird of 
mine . . . darkened life of mine 
—as if my own eyes had been 
extinguished in my head! Haye 
pity on your mother and taste 
this delicious chicken-soup. May- 
be it will bring some light into 


your eyes. As you see me alive 
—ten blocks I pushed my feet to 
the chicken-market. God knows 
I can’t afford it even there. A 
bitter bite for my old age that I, 
Isaac Eisenstein’s daughter, 
should have to haggle from booth 
to booth like a fishwife. But 
nothing is too hard for a mother, 
I say to myself: maybe she needs 
some indulgence, some luxury 

. a piece of chicken... an 
orange ...I1 would turn my 
blood into gold, and pour it down 
her throat—if only it could bring 
back the light into her eyes. . . . 
Here, child! [Pours some soup 
into plate.| Just taste it... 
just sniff it. It smells up the 
whole room like frankincense. 
[Malka sits down  sullenly.] 
There, there. And don’t make 
such a wry face. It isn’t castor 
oil. God knows I’m no enemy of 
yours, child. I scold and curse! 
But is it I? It’s my sorrows cry- 
ing aloud in me. Each time I 
think I have more than I can 
bear, something new finds its way 
to my back. [Goes back to her 
chopping. Half to _ herself.) 
Other people have husbands— 
helpmates. However bitter one’s 
lot, it’s less bitter divided. But 
I—Oh, I have nothing to com- 
plain of ; my parents fitted me out 
with a male, gave me a dowry, 
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fixed up a store for me that was 
the sight of the market place. 
But the only kind of business 
your father ever did was exchang- 
ing stories with the synagogue do- 
nothings—about things that 
neither stood nor flew—as he 
must be doing this very minute! 
[Stops chopping and beats her 
breast fiercely.| But whom can 
[tell my story to! Noone! ... 
like a stone in the desert! If you 
only knew your mother’s lot, child. 
[Turns to Malka, gesticulating, 
chopper in hand.| Before I 
could stand on my feet, I was 
loaded with burdens, and started 
ae Always the big girl, by my 
parents, ever since another baby 
was born! . always: it’s all 
right, the big girl can attend to it. 
Rifkah !—when are you going to 
fetch a bucket of water from the 
well? Rifkah!—there’s a church- 
full of peasants in the store—why 
don’t you run over and help your 
father? Rifkah!—you lazy thing, 
the cows will cross the Russian 
border before you get through 
feeding those chickens! I sup- 
pose my parents—peace be upon 
them!—thought they were going 
to reward me—with a dowry and 
a husband. Little did they know 
they were putting another pack 
on my young shoulders. Ai, what 
a merry dance I’ve led with your 
father! First my Sorelle—peace 
be upon her—falls out of the 
hanging cradle, and crushes her 
head against a bedpost. Why? 
Because I was busy earning our 
bread at the store—and your 
father was busy telling stories in 
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the synagogue. Then the cholera 
came! A twin—such fine boys! 
Then your father takes a stroll 
through Count Blitzki’s woods, 
and, being good-natured, lends a 
helping hand to some peasants 
who were chopping down his 
trees. We had to unswaddle 
ourselves to the skin—store, and 
everything we had, to pay for it. 
Then in Columbus’s Kingdom,— 
as if my cup was not full already 
—after saving my son from Czar 
Nicholas, there had to arise a 
Czar for me here. Oh, a gold 
star they gave me, for you, my 
son! May their star go out, like 
mine went out! And what com- 
fort have I got from my other 
children? One of them married 
a husband like mine, who can 
make children, but can’t feed 
them. And if your other sister 
has lifted herself out of her 
mother’s penury, and, thank God, 
lacks nothing,—so she is child- 
less all these years. [Pauses and 
continues with a sigh.| I pity m 
children. But do they pity re 
God would not hold it against 
your sister if she lightened her 
mother’s lot a little, so she doesn’t 
have to share her house with 
strangers. But she doesn’t un- 
derstand, God forgive her—or 
doesn’t want to understand. [4 
knock at the door.] Aha... 
he is here—your dear father. 
[Opens the door to let him in, 
and steps back, surveying him 
with hands folded on her bosom 
—with mock obeisance.| Come 
in, come in, Reb Sholem. Already 
through with your work? Weren't 





SHOLEM [ excitedly, 


Mrs. 


SHOLEM [ignoring her). 





Mrs. SOREL. 
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there any tales left to tell? 
ignoring her 


sarcasm|. Rifkah, you must 
come with me there. Tomorrow 
is Sabbath. After dinner we will 


take Malka, and we will all go 
there together. 


SOREL. Have you gone 
crazy? There? — Where! — 
What! 


Such a 
long time since I have felt some 
grass under my feet. Every day 
since we moved uptown, I pass 
that park on my way to the syna- 
gogue, but I’m always afraid to 
cross the avenue and go in. You 
have to take your life into your 
hands. Today I saw my chance, 
and ran through the automobiles. 
How shall I describe it to you!— 
A garden of Eden! .. . just 
like the grounds of the Georgof- 
sky Monastery in Biala... 
smooth silky lawns everywhere, 
like fresh-laid Sabbath table- 
cloths. Rows and rows of well- 
trimmed trees, as if they were 
carved out with a knife-——And 
would you believe it ?—birches! 
You remember, Rifkah, on the 
highway as you ride out of Biala, 
how they used to flash through 
the trees on both sides, as if the 
woods were scrawled over with a 
silver pencil. Ah, fine, fine! A 
garden of Eden, I tell you. You 
want to linger there and never 
come out. 

Ah, Sholem, Sholem! 
When will you grow older! Upon 
my word, when I bethink myself, 
I say to myself: whom are you 
crying to! what do you want from 


him! He is fifty years old, but 

he is still a little boy. He has 

nothing, and he needs nothing, 

If he were allowed to play in the 

park with the other children, he 

would be perfectly happy. | 
know you, Sholem—that’s how 
you were in Russia, and that's 
how you're here. Have I forgot- 
ten the pillow of shame that you 
slipped under my head at my 
very first childbirth? Where js 

Sholem—everybody asked. And 

where was Sholem — in the 

swamps fishing with the goose. 
herds. But what’s the use of 

What’s that piece of wood 
sticking out of your prayer-bag! 
Were you gathering fire-wood 
for next winter, in the park? Of 
you everything is possible. 

SHOLEM. That’s . . . nothing... 
a piece of willow. You roll it 
under a flat iron, or something 
heavy, and the bark separates. 
Then you make little notches in 
the hollow bark, and it’s a flute 
... for Malka . . . I thought 
for Malka . . . I would makea 
flute for her. 

MALKA [lifts up her face eagerly 
from her soup). apal... 
forme . . . a willow flute! The 
gooseherds that you went with 

. . do they play on them to 
their flocks? In the books I read 





about Pan . . . he’s a god. ... 
Mrs. Soret [furiously]. Give me 
that stick! [Sholem hands it to 


her shamefacedly. Mrs. Sorel 
pulls it out of his hand, and flings 
it out of the window.] You old, 
old fool! When will you get 
some sense into your head? Did 
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you hear what a loving father 
you have, Malka? He brought 
you a piece of wood from the 
park. Maybe if he had gone out 
and brought some bread for his 
children like other fathers, you 
wouldn’t be blind now. [Looks 
at the clock suddenly.| Woe is 
me! Eleven o’cleck, and I stand 
talking with him. Soon the 
boarders will be beleaguering the 
table, and the Sabbath is not half 
ready. Here, my breadwinner, 
sit down and keep chopping the 
fish, while I run down to the 
butcher. The third time this 
morning that I drag my swollen 
legs up and down the stairs, 
while you promenade through the 
park. [Pushes chopper into his 
hands, puts on a shawl, and hur- 
ries out. Sholem chops with 
clumsy deliberation. | 


MALKA [lifting her face cautiously 
from her soup]. Papa, can you 
tell stories? 

SHOLEM. ‘Stories, child! 


MALKA. Mama says in the syna- 
gogue after service they gather 
round you, and you do nothing 
but tell stories all day—about 
things that neither stood nor 
flew. I wish I were a boy and 
could go there. It must be won- 
derful sitting there and listening 
to stories all day. Everything 
must be so brown and quiet in the 
synagogue—a warm, brown quiet 
—soft and smelling with a 
dreamy mustiness, like the big 
velvet bag of your prayer-shawl. 
You know, papa, when you leave 
it sometimes, I unbutton the bag 
and bury my face in the folds of 


the prayer shawl, and inhale it 
like a flower . . . because it 
makes me dream that I’m in the 
synagogue with you . . . instead 
of ... [Shivers as if with 
cold.| Papa, won't you tell me 
a story sometime ... now... 
about things that neither stood 
nor flew. Papa, yes!—mama 
won't know. 

SHOLEM. Stories about things that 
neither stood nor flew!—you 
mustn’t believe everything your 
mother says. Do you think one 
goes to the synagogue to tell 
stories? It’s true you meet peo- 
ple there, and you’re human like 
they, so you speak to them. Is 
it a sin to exchange a few words 
with a fellow-Jew? 

MALKA [disappointedly]. So you 
don’t tell any stories in the syna- 
gogme ...1... 5 Gees 
I'll tell you what, papa, I'll tell 
you a story . . . out of my book, 
—and you listen. [Runs into the 
other room. | 

SHOLEM [calling after her]. Don’t 
bother me, child. I have no time 
for stories. 

MALKA [comes back with a huge 
Braille book, and turns pages 
quickly |. Oh, here is a story that 
you'll like. It’s called The Fish- 
erman and His Wife. Just like 
you and mama. You were a fish- 
erman in Russia, weren’t you? 

SHOLEM [scornfully]. Fisherman! 
Who put such notions into your 
head! We had a store in the 
market place, where you could 
buy everything from a scythe to 
a pair of sandals. But read, read 
. . . let me see how you read 
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with your fingers ... let me 
see! Your. great-grandfather 
Jacob—peace be upon him !—be- 
came blind like you. But, you 
know, he never skipped his three 
pages of Talmud a day. I re- 
member when I was a little boy, 
I used to lead him to his pew in 
the synagogue, and open the 
Talmud for him. ‘“Sholem, my 
child,” he used to say, “how far 
did we ride yesterday?” “To 
the middle of Chapter Sabbatical 
Year,” I would answer. Then he 
would read aloud page after 
page, and tell me when to turn 
the leaf over at the end of each 


page. But then he knew it by 
heart. 

MALKA. I know this story by 
heart. I read it over again and 


again, because it makes me think 
of you and mama. But I don’t 
know . . . because mama isn’t 
greedy like the fisherman’s wife 
in the story. If you caught a fish 
that was an enchanted prince she 
would never think of asking him 
for castles or palaces and treas- 
ures. But I think she would 
scold you for not bringing it 
home, so she could chop it up for 
Friday night. Wouldn’t it be 
horrible if she did that—if it was 
an enchanted prince! But you 
didn’t hear the story. [Reads.] 
“Tn a poor little hut down by the 
sea there once lived a fisherman 
and his wife.”” [Stops short sud- 
denly.| Papa, in Russia, did we 
live in a little hut by the sea? 

SHOLEM [meditatively]. Oh, there 
must be sea in Russia, because 
they used to say the Czar rules 


over five seas. But we lived on 
Gentile Lane, between the high- 
way and the market place. How 
should you remember—you were 
an infant then. It wasn’t a street 
like in America—only a wagon- 
rut between two rows of peasant 
huts—but I wouldn’t exchange it 
for all their proud paved streets, 
You walk through them and it’s 
like walking through a prison 
yard. Everything is willl in 
and barred. The very earth is 
bound in stone, as if it were a 
convict. On my oath, I get dizzy 
sometimes—to walk, and not feel 
the earth under your feet. There 
everything is different. Every. 
thing is just right. The brown 
straw roofs grow into the sky, 
with the green trees—all of one 
piece—not like something stuck 
between heaven and earth like a 
bone in your throat. Here, if 
you want to see some trees and 
a piece of real naked earth, you 
have to go to the park, where 
they keep it fenced in with the 
other animals, as if it were a wild 
bear that’s liable to escape. Ha, 
ha! You don’t have to go toa 
park there, I tell you. 

MALKA [with an eager laugh). 
And you don’t have to keep off 
the grass, do you, papa? And do 
they give you peanuts free, too? 

SHOLEM. Peanuts! That's foolish- 
ness! But for a penny you can 
get enough sunflower seeds to 
crack all day. 

MAaLKa. And you used to fill your 
pockets with sunflower seeds and 
go to the woods, didn’t you, papa? 
But wasn’t it dreadfully cold? 
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SHotemM. Cold! What do they 
know of cold, here. A ripe Rus- 
sian frost—you go out in the 
morning, and your eyes just glow 
in your head, like hot potatoes in 


your mouth. 
MaLKA. Like hot potatoes in your 
mouth! — that’s funny — that’s 


just like Jack Frost in the books 
.. « he’s full of tricks! And it’s 
all white in winter, isn’t it? 

SHOLEM. All white in winter, and 
all green in summer .. . that’s 
Russia for you. We don’t hide 
our winters and summers in the 
park, so people wouldn’t notice 
them. 

MaLKA. Ooooh! But suppose it 
rained. Didn’t it go through the 
roof,—if it was made of straw? 

SHOLEM. Not through our roof! 
Only the peasant huts were made 
that way. But if you ask me, 
they were a thousand times nicer. 
Ah, Malkale, if you could only 
behold Gentile Lane at twilight, 
with the little low huts on either 
side, hunched under their great, 
peaked roofs . . . with ragged 
gable-ends, sloping way over their 
tiny windows .. . you know, 
... just like a lot of brown- 
shawled old beggar-women 
drowsing between the trees, with 
their heads on their laps. 

MALKA [breathlessly]. Yes . 
and they sit that way. . . . Oh, 
ever so quietly under the trees, 
all night . . . but in the morn- 
ing when the sun shines cn their 
roofs, they throw off their 
shawls, and turn into a lot of 
golden-haired little girls playing 
on the ground. 


SHOLEM. Qh, in the morning .. . 
where does one get such morn- 
ings again! Each time you got 
up it felt as if it was the Feast of 
Rejoicings. You wanted to pick 
up the whole world in your arms, 
and run around with it, like they 
dance around the pulpit with the 
Scroll of the Law on the Feast 
of Rejoicings.—It was another 
world altogether—another earth 
and another sky. Here the sky 
seems to hang right over your 
nose—there’s nothing to lift one’s 
eyes to—all you have to do is to 
get on top of one of those build- 
ings and stretch out your hand, 
and you touch it. No wonder it’s 
such a godless country—how can 
God dwell in such a heaven? 
There, when you looked up, you 
felt as if you were a little creature 
at the bottom of a great, blue sea 

. not stranded on the top of 
a barren, stony mountain. The 
earth was so wide, and low, and 
pleasant ...a green pasture 
as it is written in the Book, . . . 
and the sky was so far up—but 
one felt nearer God that way. 
One breathed fresh air—God’s 
own breath—which makes you 
healthy and humble—not the 
breath of your next-door neigh- 
bor, which inflates you with van- 
ity. One didn’t rush. One 
didn’t worry. I used to say to 
your mother: why should one try 
to swallow the whole world? A 
peasant went away to another 
store for his latchets?—the Lord 
will send us another. There are 
plenty of heathens in the world. 
But your mother .. . 
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MALKA [startled—as if to her- 


self}. Don’t let’s talk about 
mother . . . everything got dark 
again . . . everything hid itself 


again... 

SHOLEM. Child, child! Such a face 
you have on you—you scare me, 
as-I-am-a-Jew—like when I found 
you climbing down the fire-escape 
in your sleep. 

MALKA [with a strange stare in her 
eyes]. I could almost see it . 
before . . . while you were talk- 
ing tome . . . only quivering as 
through smoke... a_ green, 
endless field, with a million little 
brown roofs scattered in the grass 
like toadstools, and high over 
head, a sky full of overloaded 
white clouds, like ships carrying 
snow for the winter. That’s how 


Russia looked like—I know! 
Then something whispered in my 
ear, look, look . . . but another 
voice, like a soft hand caressing 
my eyelids ... kept warning 
me: it’s dark, it’s dark. Only I 
wanted so much to look .. . I 


wanted to see your face while you 
were talking to me . . . with my 
eyes . . . and suddenly, as if I 
had pushed a hand away from 
my eyes, your face swam up and 
quivered a moment in the smoke. 
I saw it with my eyes, papa—not 
in my mind, as when I touch it. 
Then I heard you say “your 
mother,” and your face turned 
into a little mouse and jumped 
right into my eyes, and... 
everything grew dark again. Oh, 
I’m so afraid, papa .. . I’m so 
afraid . . . something terrible is 
going to happen . . . I shouldn't 


have looked! 
looked! 

SHOLEM [takes her head in his 
arms, stroking it soothingly), 
Nothing but good shall etl 
It’s the finger of God, my child, 
In His own time He shall put 
forth His mighty hand, and liber. 
ate you out of darkness, as He 
liberated Israel out of Egypt. 

MALKA [excitedly]. No, no! | 
know, papa—it’s the voices again 

. they talk to me, and I have 
to obey them.... Oh, I 
shouldn’t have looked! | 
shouldn’t have looked! 

SHOLEM. Voices! What has pos- 
sessed you, my child. What are 
you dreaming about! 

MALKA [in a trance, half to her- 
self]. Oh, I don’t know, papa. 
Only when I became blind... 
I remember I was lying on the 
sofa in the parlor, over a book 
of fairy tales, when suddenly | 
heard a singing-like in the yard: 
‘Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down 
your hair.’’ Just like a story I 
had read. ... Only somehow 
I knew it meant me. . . . I knew 
I was being called to the window. 
. . . I couldn’t hold back any 
longer, and, as if something was 
telling me what to do, I leaned 
out of the window, and let my 
hair down over my eyes. I leaned 
far out, until I grew dizzy, and 
felt myself falling into the yard 

. . but the voice sang ‘‘Rapun- 
zel, Rapunzel, close your eyes.” 
I closed my eyes, and a voice, 
like a soft hand caressing my eye- 
lids, whispered into my ears: “It's 


dark, it’s dark.” It felt like 


I shouldn’t have 
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playing a game with yourself, 
only it was so solemn and thrill- 
ing. “Can I have three wishes ? 
I asked. “You can have any- 
thing you wish, if you keep your 
eyes closed.” From the kitchen 
I could hear mother scrubbing on 
the washboard. But it sounded 
like a tune: 
“You'll never see your mother 
any more, 
You'll never see your mother 
any more.”’ 
“Can I never see anyone any 
more?” “No one can come into 
your tower, unless he climbs up 
on your hair,” answered the 
voice. Then... Oh, then . 
papa... I promised... . 


SHOLEM. What did you promise? 


Whom did you promise? It’s an 
evil dream, child, an evil dream. 


MaLKA. I promised,—and sud- 


denly the voice sang, ‘‘Rapun- 
zel, Rapunzel, open your eyes.” 
Then I realized something must 
have happened to me, and it was 
now all over. I opened my eyes 
fearfully, afraid of what I might 
see in front of me. But I couldn't 
see anything. “It’s dark, it’s 
dark,” I cried. But a_ voice 
echoed me softly: ‘It’s dark, it’s 
dark.” ‘Mother, mother,” | 
cried, “I can’t see.’’ But the echo 
answered: ‘‘Mother, mother, I 
will never see you any more.” [ 
heard mother calling me. But a 
voice answered in me: “‘No one 
can come into my tower, unless 
he climbs up on my hair.” Then 
mother came in: “Malka, Malka, 
what’s the matter?’ But I didn’t 
want to tell. I hid my face from 
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her. But she pulled my hands 
away, and looked at me, and be- 
gan to scream: “An evil eye has 
been cast on my child.” And all 
the neighbors rushed in . . . but 
I knew ...I1 knew what had 
happened with me! 


SHOLEM [wringing his hands]. Woe 


is me! Woe is me! What she 
has done to herself! It’s an evil 
spirit that you admitted into you, 
Malka, and he locked himself up 
in your eyes. What is there to 


be done? ... where can one 

get your mother now? ... ['ll 

call the rabbi . when one 

needs her, she’s not here . . . oh 
~~ ee  jroeen 


MALKA [cowering, and putting her 


hands over her eyes]. No, papa, 
dear, don’t tell mother . 
don’t call anyone. 


SHOLEM. Woe is me! Woe is me! 


The devil has entered her, and 
she is shielding him with her own 
hands. You don’t know what 
you're doing, child. [Pulls her 
hands away from her face; she 
shuts her eyes tightly.| Where 
does one get your mother? 
[Runs suddenly into the other 
room and comes back with a 
Hebrew Bible.| Open your eyes 
and let them gaze at some Holy 
Script. Open your eyes, and 
maybe he'll fly out of them. 


MALKA [in panic]. No, no! 


not yet... I don’t want to. 
. . . [Soothingly, as if to some- 
body else.| It’s dark! .. . it’s 
dark. . . . [Pauses and listens 
expectantly, then in a thrilling, 
singing voice—her face listening 
to herself as to a voice from 
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afar.]| Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
close your eyes. . . . [Lifting up 
her face triumphantly, with her 
eyes tightly closed.| No one can 
come into my tower. .. . [with 
a cryptic smile lighting up her 
face| unless he climbs up on my 
Da. » .. 

Open your eyes, open 
your eyes . . . it’s an evil spirit 
that’s talking in you . . . open 
your eyes, my Malkale. . . 
MALKA [a sudden thought comes 
into her face. She opens her eyes 
slowly and looks up to her father 
with a wild eagerness]. Papa! 
Let’s run away—you and [—let’s 
run away to Russia . . . where 
it’s all white in winter and all 
green in summer. [Door opens 


and Mrs. Sorel enters loaded 
with bags. Malka turns her head 
and catches sight of her. Ter- 


rifiedly.| Mama! [Runs to her 
father and digs her face into 


him.] I don’t want to... I 
don’t want to . . . it’s dark, it's 
dark. . . . [Lifts her head and 


digs it again into her father’s lap 
—breathlessly.| Isee . . . don't 
. I don’t want to. 


Rifkah, a miracle . . 
evil spirit . 


. it was 
.. the Lord - 


opened her eyes! 


Mrs. SOREL. Do my ears hear? 
. Malkale! ... Malkale!._. 
[Runs over to her and pulls her 
hands away from her face. 
Look at me! . look at me 
Do you see your mother? 
MALKA [shrinking from her in tep- 
ror|. Isee... I see ga 
Mrs. SoreEL [drags her to the door, 
opens it, and screams hysterically 
into the hall]. Neighbors, good 
people, fellow-Jews .. . come 


here .. . come here! .. . See 
—she sees! ...a miracle... 
see . . . God has reminded him. 


self of me this day. . . . [Flings 
her arms out ecstatically, sinks 
slowly to her knees at Malka's 
feet—her face uplifted, her eyes 
half-closed in devout rapture.) 
Rejoice with me... come to 
my festival, my friends . . . It’s 
light again in my child's eyes! 
[Neighbors throng around— 
Sholem, Bible in hand, stands by 
awkwardly, crowded aside by the 
fierceness of her outburst. | 
NEIGHBORS. As-I-live, she sees! A 


want to. . 

. . . [Despairingly.] Oh, I see holy miracle. . . . The Lord has 

eo !.lUeee Cee had mercy. . . . Look at her. 
Mrs. SOREL. What has happened ... There is a God yet in 

here! What has befallen the heaven. ... 

child! Malka [wailingly]. I see...I 
SHOLEM [excitedly]. A miracle, see... I see. . 

CURTAIN. 
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Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, first produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House some thirteen years ago, 
with costumes and settings modelled 1 Benois’ 
sketches, has recently been reset by Se:gei Soudey- 
kin. <A definite satire creeps into the amusing per- 
spective and exaggeration of Soudeykin’s costumes 
and settings, catching the vigor and vivacity of 
each musical episode. They are executed in much 
the same spirit that marked Soudeykin’s earlier work 
for The Chauve-Souris. 














Soudeykin’s costumes for the new production of 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka have a rare and ingratiat- 
ing gaiety. Here are six specimens taken from the 
many skilfully individualized and amusingly con- 
ceived costumes which contribute to the pungency 
of Stravinsky’s pantomime. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


RANDELLO is to have his own theatre in Rome. He is to be 

the director and, of course, the theatre will specialize in his plays. 

But other Italian authors, especially the younger ones, will be 
offered the opportunity of production in this ‘‘artistic, but not experimental 
stage,” and names from other countries, representing the modern spirit 
in its numerous aspects, are in the prospectus. They include Eugene 
O'Neill; Evreinov, the Russian creator of monodrama, and author of 
The Theatre of the Soul; three Frenchmen of varying temperaments: 
Charles Vildrac, author of The Steamship Tenacity and Michel Auclair, 
Jules Romains, who wrote Knock; Jean Cocteau, France’s most adven- 
turous producer; and three Spaniards: Jacinto Gran, one of the leaders 
of the new movement in Spain; Riccardo Barroja, and Martinez Sierra. 


It is easy to see why the theatre as a trade has so marked an allure for 
so many people when you read the financial record of a week in New 
York in one of the trade papers. Successful musical comedies, of course, 
play in the largest theatres and at the largest prices, which accounts for 
the fact that the Love Song is credited with $43,000 in a week at the 
Century, The Student Prince, Rose-Marie, The Music Box Revue and 
the Follies all with over $30,000. Lady Be Good is said to be “‘classy”’ 
at $27,000, which is capacity for the Liberty Theatre, while What Price 
Glory, at the head of the dramatic successes, is scheduled at $19,400. 
This is the record that follows: The Harem and the Firebrand $18,000, 
Chauve-Souris $15,000, Ladies of the Evening and Old English $17,000, 
They Knew What They Wanted and The Guardsman are capacity hits 
with $15,000 and $14,000, Candida $12,500 and the same ioe Desire 
Under the Elms. 


They are learning from the American theatre abroad, but not always 
from what we think the best in our theatre. The advertising columns 
of the Vossische-Zeitung, for example, used to contain long columns of 
repertory announcements, each with a list of fine plays for the week, a 
note of the director and the names of the actors—among Germany’s best 
—who were taking part. Now except for the announcements of 
Shaw’s Saint Joan at the Deutsches Theater, Six Characters in Search 
of an Author at the new Komodie, both under the direction of Max Rein- 
hardt, and the Lamp Shade at the Kammespiele under the management 
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of Curt Gétz, with a few of lesser importance, there are almost no 
repertory schedules. But in their stead are two full columns of announce. 
ments of long run performances in which “Stars” are featured as they 
are on Broadway. Not a healthy sign! 


Last year the Chinese students of Columbia and New York University 
presented at International House a play by Shen-Hung called The Coy. 
herd and the Weaving Maid, based on an old Chinese melodrama, which 
in itself was based on a more ancient and familiar legend of rural China. 
In the audience was a student of Oriental art, who was at that time 
engrossed in what she calls the ‘‘well known” tale of Anpu and Bata, from 
the Egyptian papyrus of Madame D’Orbiney, in the British Museum, 
and who was struck with an inexplicable connection between the Chinese 
story and the tale on the Egyptian papyrus of the Nineteenth Dynasty. In 
both stories there are two brothers. The younger lives with his elder 





brother, working on his farm as a cow-herd. The older brother, through 
the instigation of his wicked wife, tries to kill the boy and is thwarted by 
a miraculous cow, which, speaking, saves the younger brother. It would 
certainly be interesting to know from what common origin in the dark. 
ness before history the stories came or what communication, in the obscv- | 
rity of that early period, carried them from race to race and down to us | 
through all the years. 


The international exhibition of modern industrial and decorative art, 
which is to be held in Paris from April to October, has the arts of the | 
theatre well represented. There is to be an actual theatre erected for 
the exhibition according to the plan indicated below, where plays can be 
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Plan for a theatre, seating 700 and offering an unusual triple stage, 
which Perret Fréres and Granet, architects of the Theatre du 
Champs Elysees, designed for the Paris exhibit ron of de ri orative arts. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


given, designs shown, lighting plans illustrated. Arrangements have also 
been made tor exhibits of models, including theatre auditoriums, open air 
theatres, circuses, pantomimes, special sets for ballets. There will be 
photographs and examples of costumes and scenery, special designs for 
theatre seats, for boxes and dressing rooms. And every variety of illu- 
mination will be shown. The exhibition is open to all industries whose 
products represent modern tendencies in art (“les oeuvres d’une inspiration 
nouvelle et d’une originalité reélle’’). In England the theatre committee 
consists of Nigel Playfair, Granville Barker, Norman Wilkinson, Grace 
Lovat-Fraser, Maxwell Ayrton, Sir Owen Williams, B.K.E., Walter 
Creighton, and Oliver Bernard. To Mr. Bernard the success of the 
Admiralty Theatre and the Battle of Zeebrugge at Wembley last year is 


largely credited. 
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Two uses of the triple stage: At the left the three settings for 
Maitre Pathelin distributed on the three stages, and at the right all 
three stages are joined to form an extensive panorama, with a portable 
apron inserted before them. 


“Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, & Tragedies. Pub- 
lished according to the True Originall Copies and with the Martin Droe- 
shout portrait,”’ The First Folio of the thirty-six plays, of which sixteen 
had never before been published, brought $11,750 when they came up 
at auction in the Beverly Chew sale recently. A Second Folio brought 
$3,600, a third $7,500, a fourth $950; and in the same sale a first edition 
of Philip Massinger’s Bashful Lover, The Guardian, and Very Woman 
brought $575. 


The Berlin Correspondent of the London Observer is a good story- 
teller. He gives this intriguing account of two plays now on the boards 
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both of which he credits to the Pirandello influence, very much to the fore 
in Germany just now. “Who'll Weep for Juckenack? by Hans Rehfisch, 
is a very real play indeed. Produced at the People’s Thesis it deals 
with the various effects money has on various temperaments. An en. 
thralling theme for a People’s Theatre. Juckenack is an ex-sergeant, with 
a weak heart, clerk of the courts in his new civil career. In Act I. he had 
a long fainting fit, which brings him so near death that he comes back to 
life with a shudder, realizing that nobody would have regretted him. He 
sets to work feverishly trying to make himself loved. He gives away his 
savings with both hands to his grasping landlady, to a still more grasping 
and cold-hearted girl, to a bright youth who has no desire to earn an 
honest living. One and all display ingratitude and will certainly not weep 
for Juckenack when death comes in earnest. It is just possible, when the 
play ends, that a sentimental and consumptive young girl suggested by a 
sympathetic insurance agent might weep if she is left a small sum under 
Juckenack’s will, and her sense of romance is gratified by being told he 
was in love with her dead mother. Among the younger German drama- 
tists Rehfisch is now accounted the most likely to write a really fine play. 
In The Little Animal, the Russian Lew Urwanzow shows how Marusja, 
a good little animal, a girl of the people, buxom, religious, illit. 
erate, living a contented little animal life of eating, laughing, sleeping, and 
working just a little for her daily bread in a Russian general’s household, 
reacts in different ways upon the males of the family. There are the two 
sons, one an intellectual, the other an officer; the man servant Iwan, and 
the two elderly gentlemen who drift in and out in the way proper to true 
Russian hospitality. Three acts depict what would happen, first, if 
Marusja married the intellectual, who would try to educate and make her 
reasonably happy; secondly, if she listened to the gay officer and set up as 
a demi-mondaine, aided in her efforts by the two elderly gentlemen; and, 
thirdly, if she married Iwan, who will assuredly drink and beat her. The 
producer of the play explains between the acts what course Marusja will 
take in the next, leaving it to the audience to decide which would have been 
the best. It may not be a good play according to the accepted tenets, but 
it is an intensely interesting one.” 


Just before his death Joseph Conrad made a translation of Bruno 
Winawer’s Book of Job, a Polish satire containing a wealth of grotesque 
comedy. Conrad intended the play, it is said, for production by the 
London Stage Society. 
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Wagner's Ring has proved a temptation to designers 
anxious to discard the Nineteenth Century traditions 
of Bayreuth and substitute an interpretative beauty of 
their own ever since Appia first attempted it in a mod- 
ern manner. Now in England, usually slow to ex- 
periment and not over-apt to refurbish its own classics, 
Oliver P. Bernard has reset the Ring for the British 
National Opera Company, sometime tenant of Covent 
Garden. Though Mr. Bernard has been fortunate in 
being freed from the traditional impositions of Wag- 
nerian settings, he has nevertheless faced the problem 
of expense, size, and adaptability to the road. In this 
setting for the opening scene of Das Rheingold, the 
simplicity and effectiveness of Bernard’s methods are 
sensed. He employs pylons of rocks to mask his stage, 
stippled and arranged to form the bottom of the Rhine. 
The gold itself glistens from a central crag. By re- 
arranging the pylons, Bernard easily changes his locale, 
without allowing long waits to break in on the total 
sequence of the scenes. 











Campbell-Gray, Ltd. 


Bernard’s confessedly camouflaged treatment of the 
Ring is consistently carried out in each of the four 
operas. In this setting for the wild rocky pass 
where the second act of Die Walkie takes place, 
Bernard dodges the pitfalls of elaborately painted 
backdrops and wings, and endless faked and shaky 
platforms, and turns frankly to a suggestive and 
evocative stylization. He gives a feeling rather 
than a picture of aspiring cliffs and towering 
summits fit to hold Wagnerian gods. 








Cam 











Campbell-Gray, 


Giant pines and converging planes, tattooed and 
painted alike, with rich contrasts in light and shade, 
form the forest abode of the dragon Fafner in the 
second act of Siegfried as set by Oliver P. Ber- 
nard, whose rebellious talents find a rich liberation 
in these settings for the Ring. It is amusing to note 
that a journal which had welcomed Bernard's 
earlier and conventional designs for the same opera 
at the same theatre frowned on these, and won- 
dered why an unknown and unnamed artist should 
be allowed to ruin Siegfried by untraditional back- 
grounds, when so good a man as Oliver Bernard 
had already set it to their satisfaction (but not to 
his own). 
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Campbell-Gray, Ltd. 


Y Gunther’s Hall in the first act of Gotterdém- 
merung as set by Oliver P. Bernard is easily and 
convincingly suggested by eight primitive columns, 
decorated with an early Norse pattern. Their 
bases, however, and the view of the landscape out- 
side still employ the checkered stylization which 
is characteristic of Bernard’s entire Ring. 
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THE EARLY CHARLESTON STAGE 


The Charleston Stage of the XVIII Century, by Eola Willis. The 
State Company: Columbia, S. C. 

N writing her Charleston Stage of the XVIII Century Miss Willis 

has compiled an invaluable record of one of the earliest and most 

interesting theatres in this country. She has recorded in detail the 
growth of a stage only imperfectly reported since the season of 1773-74 
by Seilhamer, in his History of the American Theatre, and overlooked 
by him before that date. Her sources have been the local Gazettes, which 
Miss Willis has let speak for themselves as much as possible in their own 
quaint ways. ‘“Ihe result has been most gratifying in bringing to light 
. the frst American Prologues and Epilogues, the first productions of Ballad 
Opera in this country, the first advertisements and dramatic criticisms, 
and the ‘first nights’ of some of the most desirable acquisitions to Mr. 
Douglass’ American Company of Comedians, which up to this time have 
been accredited elsewhere.” 

Admitting that ‘‘any notice with the word ‘theatre’ in it compels atten- 
tion,” Miss Willis gives every theatrical notice she can find from January, 
1734, until January, 1801, as a matter of record if not of individual 
interest. In this way she preserves the flavor of the period. Her narra- 
tive begins with the first performance in Charleston (1734) when the 
Gazette announced with a truth and modesty unknown in theatrical adver- 
tisements of today that ‘‘on Friday, the 24th instant, in the Court-Room, 
will be attempted a Tragedy called The Orphan, or The Unhappy Mar- 
riage.’ It was before the curtain rang up on this performance that the 
first prologue written by an American was spoken. In the same year 
Flora, or Hob in the Well, the first ballad opera, was produced. Pro- 
ceeding from these experiments Miss Willis searches deeply into the annals 
of each succeeding season. Often names important in the history of our 
theatre and familiar throughout the Colonies break in on the local record. 
Miss Hallam’s debut is made in Charleston in 1766, and the famous Sully 
family, appearing almost en masse in The Earl of Essex, or the Unhappy 
Favorite, are introduced to America in 1794 at the Charleston Theatre 
under the long and industrious management of West and Bignall. The 
season of 1773-74, called by Seilhamer “‘the most brilliant dramatic season 
of Colonial America,”’ which included one hundred and eighteen perform- 
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ances, eleven of which were Shakespearean plays, and one of which was 
the American premiére of Julius Caesar, is described in full. 

More often, of course, the names and facts recorded are chiefly of local 
importance. They show an active theatre, suffering from the trials and 
perils and excitements that belong to the theatre of all times. There are 
feuds between actors and managers, and rival companies, and money is 
made or lost in the perennial manner of the theatre. There is even news- 
paper mention of censorship by a gentleman signed “Civis,’’ who objects 
to plays “which would put ladies into confusion, obliging them to raise 
their fans.” There are amusing notices, too, such as the one announcing that 
the singer Plasidora, feted by the crowned heads of Europe, is to appear 
and “dance a Horn-pipe on twelve eggs to admiration.”’ There is, too, 
Monsieur Audin, an early scenic artist, who evidently had great talents and 
no fears, and trained his audiences to be so technically interested in his 
effects that a notice advertises that during a performance of the elaborate 
Mirza and Lindor “the stage alters without the dropping of the curtain.” 
The pity is that Monsieur Audin and many of the other figures do not 
come completely to life by Miss Willis’ own comments, which are too 
scarce and limited. Miss Willis has, however, provided a fully authenti- 
cated record of the Charleston stage, such as few of our Colonial cities 
have of their eighteenth century theatres, and one that is of rare interest 
and value to anyone desiring to understand fully our theatre backgrounds. 

JouHN MAson Brown. 


THE MAN WITHA LOAD OF MISCHIEF 


The Man With a Load of Mischief, by Ashley Dukes. Contemporary 
British Dramatists. Vol. 15. Le Roy Phillips: Boston. 


Mr. Ashley Dukes is known to the readers of Theatre Arts as the 
author of The Youngest Drama, as the translator of Ernst Toller’s The 
Machine Wreckers and The Swallow Book and as the English associate 
editor of the magazine. He now comes to us as a playwright in a comedy, 
already produced in England, which successfully refutes a number of 
cherished theories such as that which proclaims the poetic drama obsolete, 
the costume play impossible and the artificial comedy not acceptable on the 
modern stage. His play is all these things—poetic, costumed, artificial— 
and is, at the same time, a play for the theatre of today as surely as is the 
most modern of our journalistic productions. The Man With a Load of 
Mischief carries in his pack not only the pomps and vanities of a wicked 
world with their attendant sins and follies, but romance and philosophy 
as well. Intrigue and satire, smiles and venomous hate are woven into 
an arabesque of verbal and visual enchantment. The play has an inner 
cadence, a delicate, bright rhythm of movement and meaning which charms 
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the ear, and must have delighted the eyes of those fortunate enough to 
see it in its production by the Stage Society of London. The comedy 
takes place in England at the time that France was stirring men’s imagi- 
nations with her revolution, while England’s Prince devoted himself to 
gambling and dissipation. The scene is laid in a remote wayside Inn to 
which come four characters from the courtly quadrille—a Nobleman, a 
Lady, his Man and her Maid. They step gracefully through a maze of 
stratagems and deceits—mask upon mask hiding their bitter struggles. 
“A world of appearances, says my lord,—a painted mockery,” and in 
this firm conviction he weaves his net of treachery—and fails. Fails 
because he does not know that after all “the folded leaf will open to the 
sun. The tallest tree will cast the longest shadow. The longest shadow 
is reality.” He does not even recognize that shadow when it passes near 
him, when the Man and the Lady go out hand in hand under its wing, 
leaving him to face, in impotent fury, his shattered schemes and the Land- 
lord’s reckoning. ROSAMOND GILDER 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Danseuses Cambodgiennes, Anciennes et Modernes, par George Gros- 
lier: Augustin Challamel, Paris. 

When the Royal Cambodgian Ballet danced at the Paris Opéra, André 
Levinson, critic for Comoedia, sighed for the cinema as the only possible 
means of recording adequately this “di- 
vertissement of goddesses.” It does not 
appear that this call was heeded, but some 
time later a Frenchman, George Groslier, 
made a pilgrimage to that little-known 
kingdom of Indo-China and with the full 
consent and cooperation of his Majesty 
Sisowath, sovereign of Cambodgia, spent 
many months studying the royal favorites. 
The results of his investigations have been 
published in a large vellum bound quarto 
volume which, short of a moving picture 
record, forms as complete an account as 
one could well ask of an incredibly com- 
plex and elusive subject. Monsieur Gros- 
lier, who signs himself “‘artiste-peintre,”’ 
embellishes almost every page of his book 
with drawings, which supplement the al- 
ready detailed text and which give a vivid Royal Cambodgian Dancer, 
and precise comment on every aspect of Drawn by George Groslier 
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this fascinating survival in which history and religion are subtly inter. 
twined with the traditional art expression of a remote and exotic people. 

It would be difficult to name any external fact of the history, organiza- 
tion or composition of the Royal Cambodgian Ballet that has been ne. 
glected. From the hour of rising and the habitual diet of the tiny dancers 
to the actual patterns of their ceremonial costumes and jewels and their 
methods of making up for a performance—all is set down with minute 
enthusiasm. We are told of the rigorous training to which they are sub- 
jected from an early age, through which they acquire the extraordinary 
flexibility of limb.and torso that makes possible the serpentine sinuosity 
so characteristic of their motions. Their gestures and attitudes, rich in 
esoteric significance, are analyzed exhaustively. And yet at the end of this 
painstaking compilation, the essential qualities of the Cambodgian ballet 
still elude us. The author has not been able to make us see, what he—and 
others—have seen, that causes them to set this art expression in a place 
apart and to call it incomparable, supreme. His failure is not surprising, 
for the delicate art of the little ballerinas is evidently almost incompre- 
hensible to an occidental intelligence. But we can not avoid closing the 
book with a feeling of disappointment to have learned so much and in 
the end to know so little about a subject of such singular interest. 


Carolina Folk-Plays, Second Series. Five One-Act Plays, edited with 
an Introduction, Making a Folk Theatre, and a Bibliography, by Frederick 
H. Koch. Henry Holt and Company: New York. 


This second volume of one-act plays by students at the University of 
North Carolina is interesting as an outward and visible sign of the move- 
ment aiming toward the development of a local American Theatre. These 
plays cannot indicate how far such a movement will reach, but they can 
and do indicate the paths which, under wise direction, the young writers 
are attempting to travel. The Introduction by Mr. Koch gives an account 
of the wide-spread activities of the Carolina Playmakers and records the 
significant fact of their cordial, indeed enthusiastic reception when they 
toured the state with their plays. 


The Soul of the Motion Picture, by Walter S. Bloem, translated from 
the German by Allen W. Porterfield. E. P. Dutton and Company: New 
York. 


The only true interest that Mr. Bloem’s badly written and badly trans- 
lated book can have for theatre lovers lies in its twenty-two illustrations 
taken from important European films, for the most part unproduced in 
America, and showing the Expressionistic tendencies of the continental 
directors. 
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Stage Career Agency 
‘Connected with Louis Hallett’s Office and the 
Little Theatre Service Bureau) 

Personal Management of Dramatic Artists, Singers. 

Musicians and Special Talent 


The Only Institution Combining Training and 
Engagement, which is a Guarantee of one’s Talent, 
Saving Much of Time and Expense of School, and 
Meeting the Requirements of Managers. 
CONTRACT TO COACH AND PLACE EVERY 
ACCEPTED APPLICANT 


Artists and Talent in All Lines Supplied 


(Suite 423) 
1493 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








Gloucester School of the 
Little Theatre 
Gloucester, Mass. 


6th Season—July 6-August 31 


Production—Acting— 
Public Speaking 





Elsie Ferguson 





For circular, address 
Herr 
F. CUNNINGHAM 69 W. 46th St. Strawkey Bryant 7625 


112% CHARLES STREET Boston, Mass. PORTRAIT SKETCHES 























EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF 
NEW PLAYS 


HE UNIVERSITY THEATRE of the University of Iowa invites writers who have 

original plays for which they desire experimental productions under the conditions 

of a university theatre to submit manuscripts to Professor E. C. Mabie, at Room 10, 
Hall of Liberal Arts, Iowa City, lowa. Opportunity for constructive critical work on new 
plays, both long plays and one-acts, is offered in connection with the summer repertory, 
June 15 to August 28. For further information and for bulletins descriptive of Summer 
Courses in the Dramatic Arts, write to the Director, 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Iowa IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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Fre mtispiece in color and fi fty reproduc- A Special de luxe edition of fifty copies num- 
tions of Mr. Wenger's paintings and bered and autographed by John Wenger and 
Carlo de Fornaro, printed on special hand 
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thousand copies, price $3.00 net. $10.00 net. 


A Book for 


The Theatre Lover—The Theatre Student—The Scenic Artist— 
The Little Theatre 


At your booksellers or from 


JOSEPH LAWREN, PusLisHER — 220 West 42Np St., New York 
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The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE, a _ quarterly 
review devoted to the art of the dance. Two 

dollars by the year, fifty cents a copy. 
KATHARANE EDSON, Director 
West 28th Street New York City 
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THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .. Music .. Dance 
SE. ATTLE, WASH. 


WINTER TER September 2nd to June 13th, 
SUMMER TI R MT, June 24th to August 4th. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James, Play Acting and 


Staging. 
Crawford, Phonetics, 
Literature. 
Sylvia Tell, Dancing. 
Dow and Wallace Dow, 
Eurythmics. 
Irene Ewing Davis, 


CORNISH, Director. 


Margaret E. A. Diction and 


Jerthe Poncy Dalcroze 


Mark Tobey and Design. 


NELLIE C. 


Write for Catalog. 


Scholarships to talented students 





Mr. Albert Bruning 


Will accept a limited number 


of pupils for instruction 


in the essentials of acting. 


142East 18th St. Stuyvesant 2863 


CARTER-WADDELL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


Private and Class Instruction 


Ballet, Oriental, Acrobatic, Interpre- 


tive, Russian, Buck, Stage Step. 
Dances composed for Professionals 
and Amateurs. Vaudeville Acts Ar- 


ranged. Teachers’ Course. 


18 West 72nd St., New York City 
Endicott 4188 





For Tiny Tots -- 
A Home - School 


Children 1 to 12 vears 


Large shaded grounds; good 


food, home care, sympathetic 
understanding. 

Nursery, Kindergarten, Pri 
mary and Grammar Grades 
Music and Dancing. Sound 


thorough training. 
physician and 


education, 
Experienced 
nurse 


Write for Catalog 


BURT’S SCHOOL 


1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill,W.Y. 
Telephone, Peekskill 1139 











The Laboratory 
Theatre 


139 Macdougal St. New York 


The Theatre combines 


a working 
the direction of 


Laboratory 


theatre school 


and a 


under 


Richard Boleslawsky 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 
Telephone Spring 2759 
Available for Men 


Prospectus upon request 


Five Scholarships 





ELSY FINDLAY 
Authorized Teacher of DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
oo eal Pantomime 
through Rhythmic 


and Special 
Plastic Movement and Me 
Freepom from inhibitions 
Movement 
of muscular activity thr« 
Movement 
expression in movement 
Pantomime 


FREEDOM uugh Plastic 


Freepom of through 


Address: 67 East 59th Street, New York 
Regent 7610 
Summer Courses during June and 
Classes meet at 6 East 15th St 
“The American actor has got to become 
his body if he is ever going to make it and its 
movements an lerchord to face and 


el quent una 
voice. KENNETH MACGOWAN 


July 


aware of 








The Williams- School 
of Expression 
and Dramatic Art 
ow : {GEORGE C. WILLIAMS Pres - 


—— Teache hers’ Lyceum, Dramatic 
and Personal Culture Courses. 
Drivate instruction with each 
course Advanced courses in Eng- 
lis! Graduates eligible to teach 
in New York State Public Schools, 
Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories 

Cnautauqua and Lyceum Courses 
under direction of Edward Am- 
herst Ott, for past twenty-five 
years associated with Redpath 
Lvecum Bureau. One, two and 
three year courses Summer 
Courses begin June Ist and June 

tl Fa Term opens Septem 
ber 24th 


140 De Witt Park. 


Catalo 


Ithaca N.Y 7 
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DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


i ieee Department of Drama in Yale University is one of the three co-working departments 
in the School of the Fine Arts. As in the Departments of Architecture, and of Painting 
and Sculpture, full technical and professional instruction is offered. The course aims to train 
Playwrights, Producers, Scenic Designers, and Specialists in Lighting. There are no separate 
or special courses in Acting. 

Instruction of a special and advanced nature is planned for those who have had college 
training, or who have, by previous experience in dramatic work, the necessary preliminary 
education and qualifications. 

The Department is under the direction of Professor George Pierce Baker, Professor of 
the History and the Technique of the Drama in Yale University and Director of the Univer- 
sity Theatre. 

The University Theatre will afford complete facilities for the production of plays, with a 
commodious and completely equipped stage and an auditorium to seat 750 people. In 
connection with the stage there is a Workshop containing model, electric, carpenter and 
costume shops, and scene-painting frame; as well as dressing rooms, lecture rooms, class- 
rooms and offices. 

The course covers 2 years. At the completion of the full course a Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency will be issued. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to Professor George Pierce Baker, 
Director of the University Theatre, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 











THEATRE ARTS STUDY and 
PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT 


A special six weeks’ intensive course in the art of the theatre. Professional instruction 
—Characterization—Voice Development—Diction—Poise—Personality—Shakespearian read- 
ings. Students graduating with the highest degrees are automatically put under contract for 
placement in leading theatrical companies and their careers developed into professional 
prominence through the channels of the Packard Theatrical Exchange, the largest pro- 
fessional placement organization in the world. 

Summer session commences June 22nd and ends August 3rd with only a limited number 
of students accepted for this special summer course. 

Regular winter term opens October 2nd, embracing Acting—Teaching—Public Speaking 
and Stage Direction both for the Professional and Little Theatre, with the unusual oppor- 
tunity for professional placement. 


Accommodations—rooms without board at our dormitories for out-of-town students. 


THE PACKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 


(Conducted by The Packard Theatrical Exchange) 


Interview by Henry Gaines Hawn, Dean Address: Pres. Chismore Packard 
appointment only 244-246-248 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Earl Carroll Theatre, N. Y. C. 
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THEATRE ARTS DIRECTORY 








Books Criticism 
ec Play Shoppe 
Drama Book Shop, Inc. eB hee Director 
SEND FOR NEW LIST—T-1 Personal supervision of playwriting. Analytical criticism of 


29 West 47th Street, New York City 


manuscripts. (Write for detailed prospectus. ) 


93 Winchester St., Brookline, Mass. 





Costumes 


Manuscript Specialists 





Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


COSTUMES 15,000 to choose from. Entire 
184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 


Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
estimate. 


Broadway shows. 
Guild. Send list of requirements for 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 





Restaurant 





The Russian Inn 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner, Supper. 
Decorations by Boris Artzybasheff. 


33 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. Fitzroy 6567 
The Cabin 


of New York’s most popular Tea-Rooms” 
Luncheon—Afternoon Tea—Dinner 

Real SOUTHERN Cooking, adds much to 
Theatre Party. , 


56 West 49th St. Bryant 2675 


“One 





Shopping Commissions 





NEW YORK Ladye Lovelace PARIS 
CONSULTING DESIGNER 

EXPERT SHOPPING SERVICE, specializing in Boudoir 

Luxuries; Hand-made Imported Laces, Novelties 


108 E. 56th Appointments: Plaza 2312 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





Oscar F. Bernner 
107 West 46th St., New York City 


G. Shindhelm 
144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 


Miss M. Brandao 


Calvin Johnston, Author—Zoe Akins, Playwright 
enry /. Fisher, Author, and other prominent 
clients. Professional script, plays, novels. 


47 W. 42nd St. (Rm. 521) Longacre 6171 
Telephone Ashland 7448 NOTARY PUBLIC 
Harry E. Clark 
ALL TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPTS 
|" BR RRE RT EA RE 

“OF THE BETTER GRADE” 


1019 Flatiron Building NEW YORK 


Elsie Derber 


MANUSCRIPT SPECIALIST—DICTAPHONE OPERATOR 
“An experienced typist with thorough understand- 
ing of dramatic manuscript technique.” 


331 Madison Avenue 
Room 607 Murray Hill 1536 


Florence Aten Ives 


Stenographer, Typist, Notary Public. 
TRANSLATIONS—all languages: Multigraphing. 


342 Madison Ave. 
(Opp. Biltmore) Vand. 9516-4912 


Carrie S. Koch 
Experienced Typist 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” “Beggar on Horseback,” 
“The Show-Off” and other successes. 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 
National Letter Company 


ELIZABETH HAMM, PRES. 


Mimeographing—Addressing- 


Mailing, Etc. 


1416 B’way (Cor. 39th St.) Penn. 4141 


Multigraphing 


Stephany & Co. 
Novels, etc. 


Bryant 8779 


Plays, Parts, Scenarios, 


133 West 44th Street 





Vocal—Dramatic 


Scenery 








Lucy Feagin Studio 


Dramatic Art 
STAGE, OPERA, PUBLIC SPEAKING 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 


Mary Stuart 


Dramatic coach and teacher of expression. 
Specialist in voice culture and diction. 


819-825 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 


G. M. Vail, Pres. Chester Rakeman, V.-Pres 


Vail Scenic Construction Co. 
BUILDER OF THEATRICAL SCENERY 


Chelsea 0744 320 W. 24th St., N.Y.C. 





Schools 








MYRA JANE WILCOXON 


SCHOOL OF BALLET AND PANTOMIME 
637 Madison Ave., New York City 
Regent 7568 
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Schools 





Mile. Rita La Chappelle 


STAGE, CLASSIC, MODERN DANCING 
MORNING AND EVENING CLASSES 


149 W. 57th St., N. Y.C. — Circle 1243 
Alys Bentley—Michio Itow 


SCHOOL FOR THE DANCE 
Studios 60 and 61, Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 2329 New York 


Mr. Albert Bruning 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for 


instruction in the essentials of acting. 


142 East 18th St. Stuyvesant 2363 


Spanish Dancing Studio 


Personal instruction by 
AURORA ARRIAZA 


637 Madison Ave. (Cor. 59th Street) 
Regent 7348. 


Ruth Mary Keyes 
DANCING 
“As mind and soul find beauty through the body’ 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
N. Y. City (1425 Broadway) Penn. 2634 

















ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL 


AUSTRIA—GERMANY—AMERICA 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR EQUAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF BODY AND MIND 
WILL CONDUCT ITS 
SUMMER-SCHOOL 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
FROM MAY TO OCTOBER AT 


PALACE KLESSEHEIM 
SALZBURG—AUSTRIA 


SUBJECTS: DANCING, MUSIC, DRAWING 
LANGUAGES SWIMMING 
ALL INFORMATION WILL BE GIVEN BY MISS GERTRUD 
DRUECK, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ELIZABETH DUNCAN 
SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 

TEL. SCHUYLER 3720 


17 WEST S6TH ST., N. Y. CITY. 





Theatrical Lighting Equipment 


Dramatic Departments of Schools and 
Universities throughout the country 
adopted this BABY HERCULES COM- 
BINATION FLOOD AND SPOT as a 
practical lighting unit for RESULTS. 





BABY HERCULES 


INDESTRUCTIBLE, built of cast alumi- 
num, properly ventilated; takes a 250 or 
400 Watt G. 30 lamp; has spherical mirror 
reflector; sliding lamp base which allows 
adjustment of focus; 4%” French Con- 
densing lens; slides for color frames. 
Front of light is hinged to open upward, 
giving ready access to lamp and convert- 
ing the light from a spot to a flood. Re- 
movable pedestal, wall and ceiling brack- 
ets, 2 color frames, 6 pieces of Gelatine, 
15 ft. of wire with separable plug. .$22.50 


250 W. G. 30 Stereo. lamp... 1.75 
400 W. G. 30 Stereo. lamp... 3.00 
Send for Catalog 
‘*‘“A LIGHT FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 


DISPLAY STAGE 
LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


334-340 WEST 44th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald's new novel | 


THE GREAT GATSBY 


Scott Fitzgerald has written the novel which his admirers have | 
prophesied and which his critics have said he could write but 
wouldn’t. THe Great Gartssy is vital, glamorous, ironical, 
compassionate. It is a living thing, as spontaneous as THis 











Sipe OF PARADISE, yet mature. $2.00 

WHAT OF IT? By Ring Lardner 

The story of Ring Lardner’s recent trip abroad 
—brief burlesque plays—satirical fairy-tales— ANew Book by 
comments on the manners and customs of the 
time—all in all, Ring Lardner’s most uproarious Stark Young 
book, as well as his shrewdest. $1.75 

“Watch James Boyd!”—John Galsworthy G # A M O U R 
DRUMS By James Boyd Essays on the Art of the Theatre 


“Boyd is certainly worth the watching... . It 
had been time that a novelist would do the artis- 





tic thing by the American Revolution. Such a CONTENTS 
| man would resist either screaming patriotism or Visitors 
| bloody irony. Boyd has done it. ‘Drums’ is this Duse — Madame Sorel — The 
reader’s pick of the American fiction on the new Moscow Art Theatre. 
sete 77. 7) 2 ., ° ; . T anny "orb 
yee Laurence Stallings in the New Ay The Prompt Book | 
; Movement in Acting—Seeing 
PATTERN By Rose L. Franken the Point—Illusion in Acting 


— Minor Exhibitionists—Won- 


Thousands of womer ill rez selves o . ° 
Ss omen will read themselves or der in Acting. 


some part of their experience into this book. It 














is a remarkable study of a profound and typical Letters from Dead Actors 
| feminine problem. $2.00 Rachel to Pauline Lord— 
i” . oy David Garrick to John Barry- 
POINTS OF HONOR | By Thomas Boyd more—La Corallina to Doris 
| By the author of “Through the Wheat” sn tag tnd sony to — 
‘ galo Gilmore—Mlle. Beauv: 
| “Except for Messrs. Stallings and Anderson to a ss page py 
in their play, ‘What Price Glory?’, Boyd stands eae - 
alone as the best interpreter of our men at war. The Art of Directing . 
| New York Times. $? 00 Extreme Types—Music as a 
| iene ; wren Base—Visual Music—The Di- 
| STUDIES FROM TEN rector’s Medium — Restate- 
LITERATURES By Ernest Boyd a a 
“His papers are gay, accurate, witty. ... Mr. Fi i pa _ 
| Boyd is perhaps this country’s most able and Sophocles's — 
| amiable guide to the darkest Europe of litera- $2.00 
| ture."-—New York World. $3.00 Other Books by StarK YouncG 
THE PORTRAIT OF THE FLOWER IN DRAMA 
ZELIDE By Geoffrey Scott $1.50 
_A biography which has all the charm of fic- THE THREE FOUNTAINS 
tion. Its subject is Madame de Charriére, the $7.00 
“Egeria” of Benjamin Constant—the woman nai 
whom Boswell wanted to marry. $3.75 
| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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